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CHAPTER XLIV. 
“YE ARE WELCOME, GLENOGIE!” 


HEN, after nearly three 
months of glowing sum- 
mer weather the heavens 
begin to look as if they 
meditated revenge ; 
when, in a dead calm, a 
‘darkening gloom appears. 
behind the further hills, 
and slight puffs of wind 
come down vertically, 
spreading themselves out 
on the glassy water ; 
when the air is sultry, 
and an occasional low 
rumble is heard, and the 
sun looks white; then 
the reader of these pages 
may thank his stars that 
he is notin Loch Hourn. 
And yet it was not alto- 

Sather our fault ran we were nearly oat in this dangerous cup among 

the hills. We had lain in these silent and beautiful waters for two or 

_ three days, partly because of the exceeding loveliness of the place, partly 
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because we had to allow Angus time to get up to Isle Ornsay, but chiefly 

because we had not the option of leaving. To get through the 
narrow and shallow channel by which we had entered, we wanted both 
wind and tide in our favour; and there was scarcely a breath of air 
during the long, peaceful, shining days. At length, when our sovereign 
mistress made sure that the young Doctor must be waiting for us at 
Isle Ornsay, she informed Captain John that he must get us out of this 

place somehow. 

“Deed, I not sorry at all,” said John of Skye, who had never ceased 
to’ represent to us that, in the évent of bad weather coming on, we should 
firid ourselves in the lion’s jaws. 

Well, on the afternoon of the third day, it became very obvious that 
something serious was about to happen. Clouds began to bank up be- 
hind the mountains that overhung the upper reaches of the loch, and an 
intense purple gloom gradually spread along those sombre hills—all the 
more intense that the little island in front of us, crossing the loch, burned 
in the sunlight a vivid strip of green. Then little puffs of wind fell 
here and there on the blue water, and broadened out in a silvery grey. 
We noticed that all the men were on deck. 

As the strange darkness of the loch increased, as these vast moun- 
tains overhanging the inner cup of the loch grew more and more awful 
in the gloom, we began to understand why the Celtic imagination had 
called this place the Lake of Hell. Captain John kept walking up and 
down somewhat anxiously, and occasionally looking at his watch. The 
question was, whether we should get enough wind to take us through the 
narrows before the tide turned. In the meantime mainsail and jib were 
set, and the anchor hove short. 

At last the welcome flapping and creaking and rattling of blocks! 
What although this brisk breeze came dead in our teeth? John of 
Skye, as he called all hands to the windlass, gave us to understand that 
he would rather beat through the neck of a bottle than lie in Loch 
Hourn that night. ; 

And it was an exciting piece of business when we got further down 
the loch, and approached this narrow passage. On the one side sharp 
and sheer rocks, on the other shallow banks that shone through the 
water; behind us the awful gloom of gathering thunder, ahead of us a 
breeze that came tearing down from the hills’in the most‘pwzzling and 
varying squalls, With a steady wind it would have been bad enough to 
beat through those narrows ; but this wind kept shifting about anyhow. 
Sharp was the word indeed. It was a question of seconds as we sheered 
away from the rocks on the one side, or from the shoals on the other. 
And then, amidst it all, a sudden cry from the women— 

“John, John!” 

_ John of Skye knows his business too well to attend to the squealing 

of women, : 
“Ready about!” he roars; and all hands are at the sheets, and even 
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« J ohn, John !” the women cry. 

“ Haul up the main tack, Hector ! Ay, that'll do. Ready about, boys !” 

But this starboard tack is a little bit longer, and John manages to 
cast an impatient glance behind him. The sailor’s eye in an instant 
detects that distant object. What is it? Why, surely some one in the 
stern of a rowing-boat, standing up and violently waving a white hand- 
kerchief, and two men pulling like mad creatures. 

“John, John! Don’t you see it 3 is Angus Sutherland!” cries the 
elder woman pitifully. 

~ By this time we are going bang on to a sandbank; and the men, 
standing by the sheets, are amazed that the skipper does not put his 
helm down. Instead of that—and all this happens in an instant—he 


_.eases the helm up, the bows of the yacht fall away from the wind, and 


just clear the bank. Hector of Moidart jumps to the mainsheet and 
slacks it out, and then, behold! the White Dove is running free, and there 
is a sudden silence on board. 

“Why, he must have come over from the Caledonian Canal !” says 


' Queen Titania, in great excitement. ‘Oh, how glad I am!” 


But John of Skye takes advantage of this breathing space to have 
another glance at his watch. 

“We'll maybe beat the tide yet,” he says confidently. 

And who is this who comes joyously clambering up, and hauls his 
portmanteau after him, and throws a couple of half-crowns into the 
bottom of the black boat ? 

* Oh, Angus,” his hostess cries to him, “ you will shake hands with 
us all afterwards. We are in a dreadful strait. Never mind us—help 
John if you can.” 

Meanwhile Captain John has again put the nose of the White Dove 
at these perilous narrows; and the young Doctor—perhaps glad enough 
to escape embarrassment among all this clamour—has thrown his coat 
off to help; and the men have got plenty of anchor-chain on deck, to 
let go the anchor if necessary ; and then again begins that mancuvring 
between the shallows and the rocks. What is this new sense of com- 
pleteness—of added life—of briskness and gladness? Why do the men 
seem more alert? and why this cheeriness in Captain John’s shouted 
commands? The women are no longer afraid of either banks or shoals ; 
they rather enjoy the danger; when John seems determined to run the 
yacht through a mass of conglomerate they know that with the precision 
of clock-work she will be off on the other tack; and they are laughing 
at these narrow escapes. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that 
only one of them laughs. Mary Avon is somewhat silent, and she holds 


__ her friend’s hand tight. 


Tide or no tide, we get through the narrow channel at last ; and 


every one breathes more freely when we are in the open. But we are 
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- Master Fred is leaning over the ‘bows, to watch the shallowness of the 
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260 WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. 
still far from being out of Loch Hourn; and now the mountains in the 
- south, too—one of them apparently an extinct voleano—have grown 
black as thunder ; and the wind that comes down from them in jerks 
and squalls threatens to. plunge our bulwarks under water. How the 
White Dove flees away from this gathering gloom! Once or twice we 
hear behind us a roar, and turning we can see a specially heavy squall 
tearing across the loch; but here with us the wind continues to keep a 
little more steady, and we go bowling along at a welcome pace. Angus 
Sutherland comes aft, puts on his coat, and-makes his formal entry into 
our society. 

“ You have just got out in time,”says he, laughing somewhat nervously, 
to his hostess. ‘“ There will be a wild night in Loch Hourn to-night.” 

“ And the beautiful calm we have had in there!” she says. “We 
were beginning to think that Loch Hourn was Fairyland.” 

“ Look!” he said. 

And indeed the spectacle behind us was of a nature to make us 
thankful that we had slipped out of the lion’s jaws. The waters of the 
loch were being torn into spindrift by the squalls ; and the black clouds 
overhead were being dragged into shreds as if by invisible hands; and in 
the hollows below appeared a darkness as if night had come on prema- 
turely. And still the White Dove flew and flew, as if she knew of the 
danger behind her; and by-and-by we were plunging and racing across 
the Sound of Sleat. We had seen the last of Loch Hourn. 

The clear golden ray of Isle Ornsay lighthouse was shining through 
the dusk as we made in for the sheltered harbour. We had run the 
dozen miles or so in a little over the hour; and now dinner-time had 
arrived ; and we were not sorry to be in comparatively smooth water. 
The men were sent ashore with some telegram—the sending off of which 
was the main object of our running in here ; and then Master Fred’s bell 
summoned us below from the wild and windy night. 

How rich and warm and cheerful was this friendly glow of the 
candles, and how compact the table seemed now, with the vacant space 
filled at last! And every one appeared to be talking hard, in order to 
show that Angus Sutherland’s return was a quite ordinary and familiar 
thing; and the Laird was making his jokes ; and the young Doctor tell- 
ing his hostess how he had been sending telegrams here and there until 
he had learned of the White Dove having been seen going into Loch 
Hourn. Even Miss Avon, though she said but little, shared in this 
general excitement and pleasure. We could hear her soft laughter from 
time to time. But her eyes were kept away from the corner where 
Angus Sutherland sate. 

“ Well, you are lucky people,” said he. “If you had missed getting 
out of that hole by half an hour, you might have been shut up in ita 
fortnight. I believe a regular gale from the south has begun.” 

“Tt is you who have brought it then,” said his hostess. “You are 
the stormy petrel. And you did your best to make us miss the tide.” 
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“T think we shall have some sailing now,” said he, rubbing his hands 
in great delight—he pretends to be thinking only of the yacht. “John 
talks of going on to-night, so as to slip through the Kyle Rhea‘ narrows 
with the first of the flood-tide in the morning.” 

“Going out to-night!” she exclaimed. “Is it you who have put 
that madness into his head? It must be pitch dark already. Anda 
gale blowing!” 

“Oh, no!” he said, laughing. “ There is not much of a gale. And 
it cannot be very dark with the moon behind the clouds.” 

Here a noise above told us the men had come back from the small 
village. They brought a telegram, too; but it was of no consequencé. 
Presently—in fact, as soon as he decently could—Angus left the dinner- 
table, and went on deck. He had scarcely dared to glance at the pale 
sensitive face opposite him. 

By-and-by Queen Titania said, solemnly : 

“ Listen !” 

There was no doubt about it; the men were weighing anchor. 

“That madman,” said she, “ has persuaded Captain John to go to sea 
again—at this time of night!” 

“Tt was Captain John’s own wish. He wishes to catch the tide in 
the morning,” observed Miss Avon, with her eyes cast down. 

“ That’s right, my lass,” said the Laird. “Speak up for them who 
are absent, But, indeed, I think I will go on deck myself now, to see 
what’s going on.” 

We all went on deck, and there and then unanimously passed a vote 
of approval on Captain John’s proceedings, for the wind had moderated 
very considerably ; and there was a pale suffused light telling of the moon 
being somewhere behind the fleecy clouds in the south-east. With much 
content we perceived that the White Dove was already moving out of the 
dark little harbour. We heard the rush of the sea outside without much 
concern. 

It was a pleasant sailing night after all. When we had stolen by 
the glare of the solitary lighthouse, and got into the open, we found there 
was no very heavy sea running, while there was a steady, serviceable 
breeze from the south. There was moonlight abroad too, though the 
moon was mostly invisible behind the thin drifting clouds. The women, 
wrapped up, sate hand-in-hand, and chatted to each other; the Doctor was 
at the tiller; the Laird was taking an occasional turn up and down, some- 
times pausing to challenge general attention by some profound remark. 

And very soon we began to perceive that Angus Sutherland had by 
some inscrutable means got into the Laird’s good graces in a most marked 
degree. Denny-mains, on this particular night, as we sailed away north- 
ward, was quite complimentary about the march of modern science, and 
the service done to humanity by scientific men. He had not even an ill 
word for the Vestiges of Creation. He went the length of saying that he 


_ was not scholar enough to deny that there might be various ways of 
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interpreting the terms of the Mosaic chronology ; and expressed a great 
interest in the terribly remote people who must have lived in the lake- 
dwellings, 

“Oh, don’t you believe that,” said our steersman good-naturedly. 
“ The scientifics are only humbugging the public about those lake-dwell- 
ings.. They were only the bath-houses and wash-houses of a compara- 
tively modern and civilised race, just as you see them now on the Lake 
of a Thousand Islands, and at the mouths of the Amazon, and even on the 
Rhine. Surely you know the bath-houses built on piles on the Rhine?” 

“Dear me!” said the Laird, “ that is extremely interesting. Itisa 
novel view—a most novel view. But then the remains—what of the 
remains? The earthen cups and platters: they must have belonged to a 
very preemitive race ?” 

“ Not a bit,” said the profound scientific authority, with a laugh, 
“ They were the things the children amused themselves with, when their 
nurses took them down there to be out of the heat and the dust. They 
were a very advanced race indeed. Even the children could make 
earthen cups and saucers, while the children now-a-days can only make 
mud-pies.” 

“ Don’t believe him, sir,” their hostess called out, “he is only making 
a fool of us all.” 

“ Ay, but there’s something in it—there’s something in it,” said the 
Laird seriously ; and he took a step or two up and down the deck, in 
deep meditation. “ There’s something in it. It’s plausible. If it is not 
sound, it isan argument. It would be a good stick to break over an 
ignorant man’s head. 

Suddenly the Laird began to laugh aloud. 

“ Bless me,” said he, “if I could only inveigle Johnnie Guthrie into 
an argument about that! I would give it him! I would give it him!” 

This was a shocking revelation. What had come over the Laird’s 
conscience that he actually proposed to inveigle a poor man into a 
controversy and then to hit him over the head with a sophistical argu- 
ment? We could not have believed it. And here he was laughing and 
chuckling to himself over that shameful scheme. 

Our attention, however, was at this moment suddenly drawn away 
from moral questions. The rapidly-driving clouds just over the wild 
mountains of Loch Hourn parted, and the moon glared out on the 
‘tumbling waves. But what a curious moon it was!—pale and watery, 
with a white halo around it, and with another faintly-coloured halo out- 
side that again whenever the slight and vapoury clouds crossed. John 
of Skye came aft. 

“T not like the look of that moon,” said John of Skye to the Doctor, 
but in an undertone so that the women should not hear. 

_. “Nor I either,” said the other, in an equally low voice. “Do 
you think we are going to have the equinoctials, John?” - 
» © Oh, no, not yet. It not the time for the equinoctials yet.” 
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And as we crept on through the night, now and again, from amid the 
wild and stormy clouds above Loch Hourn, the wan moon still shone 
out; and then we saw something of the silent shores we were passing, 
and of the awful mountains overhead, stretching far into the darkness 

of the skies. Then preparations were made for coming to anchor; and 
by-and-by the White Dove was brought round to the wind. We were in 
a bay—if bay it could be called—just south of Kyle Rhea narrows. 
' There was nothing visible along the pale moonlit shore. 

“ This is a very open place to anchor in, John,” our young Doctor, 
ventured to remark. 

“ But it is a good holding-ground ; and we will be away early in the 
morning whatever.” 

And so, when the anchor was swung out, and quiet restored over the 
vessel, we proceeded to get below. There were a great many things to 
‘be handed down ; and a careful search had to be made that nothing 
was forgotten—we did not want to find soaked shawls or books lying on 
the deck in the morning. But at length all this was settled too, and we 
were assembled once more in the saloon. 

We were assembled—all but two. 

“Where is Miss Mary?” said the Laird cheerfully : he was always 
the first to miss his companion. 

“ Perhaps she is in her cabin,” said his hostess somewhat nervously. 

“ And your young Doctor—why does he not come down and have. 
his glass of toddy like a man?” said the Laird, getting his own tumbler. 
“The young men now-a-days are just as frightened as children. What 
with their chemistry, and their tubes, and their percentages of alcohol : 
there was none of that nonsense when I was a young man. People 
took what they liked, so long as it agreed with them ; and will anybody 
tell me there is any harm in a glass of good Scotch whiskey?” 

She does not answer ; she looks somewhat preoccupied and anxious. 

“ Ay, ay,” continues the Laird, reaching over for the sugar ; “if people 
would only stop there, there is nothing in the world makes such an 
excellent night-cap as a single glass of good Scotch whiskey, Now, 
ma’am, I will just beg you to try half a glass of my brewing.” _ 

She pays no attention to him. For first of all she now hears a . light 
step on the companion-way, and then the door of the ladies’ cabin is opened, 
and shut again. Then a heavy step on the companion-way, and Dr. 
Sutherland comes into the saloon. There is a strange look on his face— 
not of dejection ; but he tries to be very reticent and modest, and is inor- 
dinately eager in handing a knife to the Laird for the cutting of a lemon. 

“ Where is Mary, Angus?” said his hostess, looking at him. _. ' 

“She has gone into your cabin,” said he, looking up with a sort, of 
wistful appeal in his eyes. As plainly as possible they said, “ Won’t you 
go-to her ?” 

The unspoken request was instantly answered ; she ett up and 
quietly left the saloon. 
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“ Come, lad,” said the Laird. “ Are ye afraid to try a glass of Scotch ' 
whiskey? You chemical men know too much: it is not when, 
and you a Scotchman, too—take a glass, man!” 

“Twelve, if you like,” said the Doctor, laughing ; “ but one will do 
for my purpose. I’m going to follow your example, sir; I am going to 
propose a toast. It is a good old custom.” 

This was a proposal after the Laird’s own heart. He insisted on the 
women being summoned ; and they came. He took no notice that Mary 
Avon was rose-red, and downcast of face; and that the elder woman 
held her hand tightly, and had obviously been crying a little bit—not 
tears of sorrow. When they were seated, he handed each a glass. Then 


‘he called for silence, waiting to hear our Doctor make a proper and 


courtly speech about his hostess, or about the White Dove, or John of — 
Skye, or anything. 

But what must have been the Laird’s surprise when he found that 
it was his own health that was being proposed! And that not in the 
manner of the formal oratory that the Laird admired, but in a very 
simple and straightforward speech, that had just a touch of personal 


- and earnest feeling in it. For the young Doctor spoke of the long 


days and nights we had spent together, far away from human ken; and 
how intimately associated people became on board ship; and how 
thoroughly one could learn to know and love a particular character 
through being brought into such close relationship. And he said that 
friendships thus formed in a week or a month might last for a lifetime, 
And he could not say much, before the very face of the Laird, about all 
those qualities which had gained for him something more than our 
esteem—qualities especially valuable on board ship—good humour, 
patience, courtesy, light-heartedness—— 

“ Bless me!” cried the Laird, interrupting the speaker in defiance of 
all the laws that govern public oratory, “ I maun stop this—I maun 
stop this! Are ye all come together to make fun of me—eh? Have a 
care—have a care!” j 

He looked round threateningly ; and his eye lighted with a darker 
warning on Mary Avon. 

“That lass, too,” said he; “and I thought her a friend of mine; 
and she has come to make a fool of me like the rest? And so ye want 
to make me the Homesh o’ this boat? Well, I may be a foolish old man; 
but my eyes are open. I know what is going on. Come here, my lass, 
until I tell ye something.” 

Mary Avon went and took the seat next him ; and he put his hand 


.gently on her shoulder. 


“ Young people will have their laugh and their joke,” said he. 

“ Tt was no joke at all!” said she warmly. 

“ Whisht, now. I say young people will have their laugh and their 
joke at a foolish old man ; and who is to prevent them? Not me. But 
T'll tell ye what ; ye may have your sport of me, on one condition,” 
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He patted her once or twice on the shoulder, just as if she was a — 


¥ 
7 


Ze, ; “ And the condition is this, my lass—that ye have the wedding at sh 
to 
he CHAPTER XLV. 
ry Tue Equinocriats at Last. 
4 
a THERE was no dreaming of weddings at Denny-mains, or elsewhere, for 4 
a some of us that night. It had been blowing pretty hard when we 
‘ a turned in; but towards two or three o’clock the wind increased to half 
as a gale, while heavy showers kept rattling along the decks. Then there 
were other sounds, One of the men was heard to clamber up the iron 
‘ait ladder of the forecastle ; and as soon he had put his head out, his a 
he “contented exclamation was, “Oh, ferry well; go on!” Then he came a7 
ry below and roused his companions ; presently there was a loud commotion hi 
a”  ondeck. This was enough for our Doctor. One could hear him rapidly Aan 
ng » dressing in his little state-room—then staggering through the saloon, 
ai for the wind was knocking about the White Dove considerably—then 
oe groping his way up the dark companion. For some time there was a ee 
PES. fine turmoil going on above. Another anchor was thrown out. The ee 
hat gig and dingay were brought in ondeck. All the skylights were fastened : 
il down, and the tarpaulins put over. Then a woman’s voice, 
all “ Angus! Angus!” 
ne _ The Doctor came tumbling down the companion; by this time we 
ee had got a candle lit in the saloon. “3 
j “What is it?” was heard from the partly opened door of the ladies’ os 
of cabin. 
‘aie “Nothing at all. A bit of a breeze has sprung up.” é 7 
a. “Mary says you must stay below. Never mind what it is. You a 
are not to go on deck again.” : 
“Very well.” 
| He came into the saloon—all wet and dripping, but exceedingly 
ne; pleased to have been thus thought of—and then he said in a tragic 
rant whisper : 
ain'’ “ We are in for it at last. 
The equinoctials?” 
“ Yes.” 
an So we turned in again, leaving the White Dove to haul and strain at 
her cables all through the night—swaying, pitching, ‘groaning, creaking, 
as if she would throw herself free of her anchors altogether, and sweep 
| away over to Glenelg. ; 
heir ' <Then, in the early morning, the gale had apparently increased. sy 
But While the women-folk remained in their cabin, the others of us ad- . 


" yentured up the companion-way, and had a look out, It was not a ae 
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cheerful sight. All around the green sea was being torn along by the 
heavy wind ; the white crests of the waves being whirled up in smoke; 
the surge springing high on the rocks over by Glenelg; the sky almost 
black overhead; the mountains that ought to have been quite near us 

invisible behind the flying mists of the rain. Then how the wind 
howled! .Ordinarily the sound was a low, moaning bass—even lower 
than the sound of the waves; but then again it would increase and rise 
into a shrill whistle, mostly heard, one would have said, from about the 
standing rigging and the crosstrees. But our observation of these phe- 
nomena was brief, intermittent, and somewhat ignominious. We had to 
huddle in the companion-way like Jacks-in-the-box ; for the incautiously 
protruded head was liable to be hit by a blast of rain that came along 
like a charge of No. 6 shot. Then we tumbled below for breakfast; 
and the scared women-folk made their appearance. 

“ The equinoctials, Angus?” said Queen Titania, with some solem. 
nity of face. 

“ Oh, I suppose so,” said he cheerfully. 

“Well, I have been through them two or three times before,” said 
she, “ but never in an exposed place like this.” 

“We shall fight through it first-rate,” said he—and you should have 
seen Mary Avon’s eyes ; she was clearly convinced that fifteen equinoc- 
tial gales could not do us the slightest harm so long as this young Doctor 
was on board. “It is a fine stroke of luck that the gale is from the 
south-west. If it had come on from the east we should have been in a 
bad way. As it is, there is not a rock between here and the opposite 
shore at Glenelg, and even if we drag our anchors we shall catch up 
somewhere at the other side.” 

“T hope we shall not have to trust to that,” says Queen Titania, who 
in her time has seen something of the results of vessels dragging their 
anchors. 

As the day wore on, the fury of the gale still increased: the wind 
moaning and whistling by turns, the yacht straining at her cables, and roll-_ 
ing and heaving about. Despite the tender entreaties of the women, 
Dr. Angus would go on deck again; for now Captain John had re- 
solved on lowering the topmast, and also on getting the boom and main- 
sail from their crutch down on tothe deck. Being above in this weather 
was far from pleasant. The showers occasionally took the form of hail ; 
and so fiercely were the pellets driven by the wind that they stung where 
they hit the face. And the outlook around was dismal enough—the 
green sea and its whirling spindrift ; the heavy waves breaking all along 
the Glenelg shores ; the writhing of the gloomy sky. We had a com- 
panion, by the way, in this exposed place—a great black schooner that 
heavily rolled and pitched as she strained at her two anchors. The 
skipper of her did not leave her bows for a moment the whole day, 
watching for the first symptom of dragging, 

_ Then that maN As the darkness came over, the wind increased i in, 
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shrillness until it seemed to tear with a scream through the rigging ; 
and though we were fortunately under the lee of the Skye hills, we 
could hear the water smashing on the bows of the yacht. As night fell 
that shrill whistling and those recurrent. shocks grew in violence, until 
we began to wonder how long the cables would hold. 

“And if our anchors give, I wonder where we shall ge to,” said 
Queen Titania, in rather a low voice. 

“T don’t care,” said Miss Avon, quite contentedly. 

She was seated at dinner ; and had undertaken to cut up and mix 
some salad that Master Fred had got at Loch Hourn. She seemed 
wholly engrossed in that occupation. She offered some to the Laird, 
very prettily ; and he would have taken it if it had been hemlock. 
But when she said she did not care where the White Dove might drift 
to, we knew very well what she meant. And some of us may have 
- thought that a time would perhaps arrive when the young lady would not. 
beable to have everything she cared for in the voekl within the compass 
of the saloon of a yacht. 

Now it is perhaps not quite fair to tell aie out of school; but still 
the truth is the truth. The two women were on the whole very brave 
throughout this business; but on that particular night the storm grew 
more and more violent, and it occurred to them that they would escape 
the risk of being rolled out of their berths if they came along into the 
saloon and got some rugs laid on the floor. This they did; and the 
noise of the wind and the sea was so great that none of the occupants of 
the adjoining state-rooms heard them. But then it appeared that no 
- sooner had they lain down on the floor—it is unnecessary to say that 
they were dressed and ready for any emergency—than they were mightily 
alarmed by the swishing of water below them. 

“Mary! Mary !” said the one, “the sea is-rushing into the hold.” - 

The other, knowing less about yachts, said nothing; but no doubt, 
with the admirable unselfishness of lovers, thought it was not of much 
consequence, since Angus Sutherland and she would be drowned together. 

But what was to be done? The only way to the forecastle was 
through the Doctor’s state-room. There was no help for it ; they first 
knocked at his door, and called to him that the sea was rushing into 
the hold; and then he bawled into the forecastle until Master Fred, the 
first to awake, made his appearance, rubbing his knuckles into his eyes 
and saying, “ Very well, sir; is it hot water or cold water ye want?” 
and then there was a general commotion of the men getting on deck to 
try the pumps. And all this brave uproar for nothing. There was 
scarcely a gallon of water in the hold; but the women, by putting their 
heads close to the floor of the saloon, had imagined that the sea was 
rushing in on them. Such is the story of this night’s adventures as it 
was subsequently—and with some shamefacedness—related to the writer 
of these pages. There are some people who, when they go to weeps 
sleep, and refuge to pay heed to twopenny-halfpenny tumults. 
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Next morning the state of affairs was no better ; but there was this 
point in our favour, that the White Dove, having held on so long, was 
not now likely to drag her anchors and precipitate us on the Glenelg 
shore. Again we had to pass the day below, with the running accom- 
paniment of pitching and groaning on the part of the boat, and of the 
shrill clamour of the wind, and the rattling of heavy showers. But as 
we sat at luncheon, a strange thing occurred. A burst of sunlight 
suddenly came through the skylight and filled the saloon, moving back- 
wards and forwards on the blue cushions as the yacht swayed, and de- 

lighting everybody with the unexpected glory of colour. You may 

suppose that there was little more thought of luncheon. There was an 

instant stampede for waterproofs and a clambering up the companion- 

way. Did not this brief burst of sunlight portend the passing over of 
thegale? Alas! alas! when we got on deck, we found the scene around 

us as wild and stormy as ever, with even a heavier sea now racing up 

the Sound and thundering along Glenelg. Hopelessly we went below 

again. The only cheerful feature of our imprisonment was the obvious 
content of those two young people. They seemed perfectly satisfied 
with being shut up in this saloon; and were always quite surprised 
when Master Fred’s summons interrupted their draughts or bézique. 

On the third day the wind came in intermittent squalls, which was 
something; and occasionally there was a glorious burst of sunshine that 
went flying across the grey-green driven sea. But for the most part it 
rained heavily ; and the Ferdinand and Miranda business was continued 
with much content. The Laird had lost himself in “ Municipal London.” 
Our Admiral-in-chief was writing voluminous letters to two youths at 
school in Surrey, which were to be posted if ever we reached land again. 

That night about ten o’clock a cheering incident occurred. We heard 
the booming of a steam-whistle. Getting up on deck, we could make 
out the lights of a steamer creeping along by the Glenelg shore. That 
was the Clydesdale going north. Would she have faced Ardnamurchan 
if the equinoctials had not menue somewhat? These were friendly 

hts. 
¥ Then on the fourth day it became quite certain that the gale was 
moderating. The bursts of sunshine became more frequent; patches ‘of 
brilliant blue appeared in the sky; a rainbow from time to time ap- 
peared between us and the black clouds in the east. With what an in- 
toxication of joy we got out at last from our long imprisonment, and 
felt the warm sunlight around us, and watched the men get ready to 
lower the gig so as to establish once more our communications with 
the land. Mary Avon would boldly have adventured ,into that tum- 
bling and rocking thing—she implored to be allowed to go—if the Doctor 
were going to pull stroke, why should she not be allowed to steer? But 
she was forcibly restrained. Then away went the shapely boat through 
the plunging waters—showers of spray sweeping her from stem to 
stern—until it disappeared into the little bight of Kyle Rhea. 
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The news brought back from the shore of the destruction wrought 
by this gale—the worst that had visited these coasts for three-and- 
twenty years—was terrible enough ; and it was coupled with the most 
earnest warnings that we should not set out. But the sunlight had got 
into the brain of these long imprisoned people, and sent them mad. 
They implored the doubting John of Skye to get ready to start. They 

promised that if only he would run up to Kyle Akin, they would not 
ox him to go further, unless the weather was quite fine. To move—to 
move—that was their only desire and cry. 

John of Skye shook his head ; but so far humoured them as to weigh 
one of the anchors. By-and-by, ‘t00, he had the topmast hoisted again : 
all this looked more promising. Then, as the afternoon came on, and 
the tide would soon be turning, they renewed their entreaties. John, 
still doubting, at length yielded. 

Then the joyful uproar! All hands were ¥ wimenannl to the hal- 
yards, for the mainsail, soaked through with the rain, was about as stiff 
as a sheet of iron. And the weighing of the second anchor—that was a 
cheerful sound indeed. We paid scarcely any heed to this white squall 
that was coming tearing along from the south. It brought both rain and 
sunlight with it; for a second or two we were enveloped in a sort of 
glorified mist—then the next minute we found a rainbow shining be-. 
tween us and the black hull of the smack ; presently we were in glow- 
ing sunshine again. And then at last the anchor was got up, and the 
sails filled to the wind, and the main-sheet slackened out. The White 
Dove, released once more, was flying away to the northern seas ! ; 


‘ CHAPTER XLVI. 
“Furen! Aur! Hinavs!” 


Tuts splendid sense of life, and motion, and brisk excitement! We flew 
through the narrows like a bolt from a bow; we had scarcely time to 
regard the whirling eddies of the current. All hands were on the alert, 
too, for the wind came in gusts from the Skye hills, and this tortuous 
strait is not a pleasant place to be taken unawares in. But the watching 
and work were altogether delightful, after our long imprisonment. Even 
the grave John of Skye was whistling “Fhir a bhata” to himself— 
somewhat out of tune. 

The wild and stormy sunset was shining all along the shores of Loch 
Alsh as we got out of the narrows and came in sight of Kyle Akin. 
And here were a number of vessels all storm-stayed, one of them, in the 
distance, with. her sail set. We discovered afterwards that this schooner 
had dragged her anchors and run ashore at Balmacara; she was more 
fortunate than many others that suffered in this memorable gale, and 
_ .was at the moment we passed returning to her former anchorage. 

The sunlight and the delight of moving had certainly got into the 
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heads of these people. Nothing would do for them but that John of Skye 
should go on sailing all night. Kyle Akin? they would not hear of Kyle 
Akin. And it was of no avail that Captain John told them what he had 
heard ashore—that the Glencoe had to put back with her bulwarks 
smashed ; that here, there, and everywhere vessels were on the rocks; 

_ that Stornoway harbour was full of foreign craft, not one of which would 
put her nose out. They pointed to the sea, and the scene around them, 
It was a lovely sunset. Would not the moon be up by eleven? . 

“Well, mem,” said John of Skye, with a humorous smile, “I think _ 
if we go on the night, there not mich chance of our rinning against 
anything.” 

And indeed he was not to be outbraved by a couple of women, 
When we got to Kyle Akin, the dusk beginning to creep over land and 
sea, he showed no signs of running in there for shelter. We pushed 
through the narrow straits, and came in view of the darkening plain of 
the Atlantic, opening away up there to the north, and as far as we could 
see there was not a single vessel but ourselves on all this world of water. 
The gloom deepened; in under the mountains of Skye there was a 
darkness as of midnight. But one could still make out ahead of us the 
line of the Scalpa shore, marked by the white breaking of the waves. 
Even when that grew invisible we had Rona light to steer by. 

The stormy and unsettled look of the sunset had prepared us for 
something of a dirty night, and as we went on both wind and sea 
increased considerably. The south-westerly breeze that had brought us, 
so far at a spanking rate began to veer round to the north, and came in 
violent squalls, while the long swell running down between Raasay and 
Scalpa and the mainland caused the White Dove to labour heavily. 
Moreover, the night got as black as pitch, the moon had not arisen, and 
it was lucky, in this laborious beating up against the northerly squalls, 
that we had the distant Rona light by which to judge of our where- 
abouts. 

The two women were huddled together in the companion-way ; it 
was the safest place for them ; we could just make out the two dark 
figures in the ruddy glow coming up from the saloon. 

“<Tsn’t itsplendid to be going like this,” said Miss Avon, “after lying 
at anchor so long ?” 

Her friend did not answer. She had been chiefly instrumental in 
persuading Captain John to keep on during the night, and she did not 
quite like the look of things. For one thing, she had perceived that the 
men were all now clad from head to foot in oilskins, though as yet there 
was nothing but spray coming on board. 

Our young Doctor came aft, and tried to get down the companion; 
way without disturbing the two women. 

“Tam going below for my waterproof and leggings,” said he, with a 
slight laugh. “ There will be some fun before this went is over.” 
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» > “Qh, Angus,” said she, grasping him by the arm. “ Pray don’t do 
that! Leave the men to work the boat. If there is any danger why 
don’t they make away for the land somewhere?” 

“There is no danger,” said he, “but there will be a little water 
by-and-by.” 

The volume of the great waves was certainly increasing, and a 
beautiful sight it was to mark the red port-light shining on the rushing 
masses of foam as they swept by the side of the vessel. Our whereabouts 
by this time had become wholly a matter of conjecture with the amateurs, 
for the night was quite black; however, Rona light still did us good 
service. 

When hone Sutherland came on deck again, she was on the port 
tack, and the wind had moderated somewhat. But this proved to bea 
lull of evil omen. There was a low roar heard in the distance, and 
. almost directly a violent squall from the east struck the yacht, sending 
the boom flying over before the skipper could get hold of the main sheet, 
Away flew the White Dove like an arrow, with the unseen masses of 
water smashing over her bows ! 

“In with the mizen, boys!” called out John of Skye, and there was 
a hurried clatter and stamping, and flapping of canvas. 

But that was not enough, for this unexpected squall from the aut 
showed permanence, and as we were making in for the Sound of nanlne 
we were now running free before the wind. 

“ We'll tek the foresail off her, boys!” shouted John of Skye again, 
and presently there was another rattle down on the deck. 

Onwards and onwards we flew, in absolute darkness but for that 
red light that made the sea shine like a foaming sea of blood. And the 
pressure of the wind behind increased until it seemed likely to tear the 
canvas off her spars. 

“Down with the jib, then !” ’ called out John of Skye ; and we heard, 
but could not see, the men at work forward. And still the White Sows 
flew onwards through the night, and the wind howled and whistled 
through the rigging, and the boiling surges of foam swept away from her 
side. There was no more of Rona light to guide us now; we were 
tearing through the Sound of Scalpa; and still this hurricane ‘seemed to 
increase in fury. As a last resource, John of Skye had the peak 
lowered. We had now nothing left but a mainsail about the size of a 
pocket-handkerchief. 

As the night wore on, we got into more sheltered waters, being under 
the lee of Scalpa; and we crept away down between that island and 
Skye, seeking for a safe anchorage. It was a business that needed a 
sharp look-out, for the waters are shallow here, and we discovered one 
or two smacks at anchor, with no lights up. They did not expect any 
vessel to run in from the open on a night like this. 

And at last we chose our place for the night, letting go both 
anchors. ‘Then we went below, into the saloon. | 
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_ “ And how do you like sailing in the equinoctials, Mary?” said our © 
hostess. 
“T am glad we are all round this table again, and alive,” said the 


“T thought you said the other day you did not care whether the 
yacht went down or not?” 

“Of the two,” remarked Miss Avon shyly, “it is perhaps better 
that she should be afloat.” 

Angus was passing at the moment. He put his hand lightly on her 
shoulder, and said, in a kind way—— 

“It is better not to tempt the unknown, Mary. Remember what 
the French proverb says, ‘Quand on est mort, c’est pour longtemps.’ 
And you know you have not nearly completed that gress series of White 
Dove sketches for the smoking-room at Denny-mains 

“The smoking-room !” exclaimed the Laird, indignantly. “ There 
is not one of her sketches that will not have a place—an honoured place 
—in my dining-room: depend on that. Ye will see—both of ye— 
what I will do with them; and the sooner ye come to see the better.” 

We this evening resolved that if, by favour of the winds and the 
valour of John of Skye, we got up to Portree next day, we should at 
once telegraph to the island of Lewes (where we proposed to cease these 
gummer wanderings) to inquire about the safety of certain friends of ours 
whom we meant to visit there, and who are much given to yachting ; 
for the equinoctials must have blown heavily into Loch Roag, and the 
little harbour at Borva is somewhat exposed. However, it was not 
likely that they would allow themselves to be caught. They know 
something about the sea, and about boats, at Borva. 
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The Growth of Seulyture, 


OrpInaRy conceptions of art are apt to be a good deal warped by the 
prevailing impression among artists and critics that the origin of all 
things is to be sought for in Italy and Hellas, or, at best, in Egypt and 
Assyria. Take up an average History of Sculpture, such as Liibke’s, and 
you will find that the author imagines he has brought you face to face 
with the cradle of art when he introduces you to the polished granite 
‘statues of Thebes, or the lively alabaster bas-reliefs of Kouyunjik. 
From the point of view generally adopted by the esthetic world, Egypt 
and Assyria are the absolute beginning of every earthly art or science. 
‘But with the rapid advance of anthropology and of what may be called 
pre-historic archeology during the last few years, a new school of sesthetics 
has become inevitable—a school which should judge of art-products not 
by the transcendental and often dogmatic principles of Lessing or 
Winckelmann, but by the sober light of actual evolution. So to judge, 
we must push back our search far beyond the days of Sennacherib and 
Rameses, to the nameless artists who carved the figures of animals upon 
bits of mammoth-tusks under the shade of pre-glacial caves. We must 
consider the Egyptian and Assyrian sculptures not as rudimentary 
works, but as advanced products of highly developed art. We must 
trace the long course of previous evolution by which the rude figures of 
primeval men were brought to the comparative technical perfection of 
Memphian or Ninevite monuments ; a perfection which sometimes only 
just falls short of the Hellenic model by its want of the very latest and 
lightest touch—artistic grace and freedom. In short, we must allow 
that barbaric art is but a step below the civilised, while it is very many 
steps above the lowest savage. 
In the present paper, however, it is not my intention to do more than 
sketch very briefly, and in a merely prefatory manner, the primitive 
stages of plastic art. I wish, rather, here to point out sundry influences 
which, as it seems to me, have conspired to give their peculiar charac- 
teristics to the very advanced sculpture of Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and 
India. But, as a preliminary to such an exposition, it will be well to 
touch lightly upon sundry prior and necessary stages of early imi- 
tative art. 
When a child begins spontaneously to draw, its first attempt is 
generally a rough representation of the human form. It drawsa man, and 
. @ man in the abstract only. He is “bilaterally symmetrical,” as the 
naturalists say; a full-faced figure, with all the limbs and features 
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. displayed entire. He has a round face, two goggle eyes, a nose and 

’ mouth, a cylindrical body, two arms held out at a more or less acute angle, 
with five fingers on each, and two legs, also divergent, with a pair of 
terminal knobs to represent the feet. This is the very parent of art,a © 
symbolical or mathematical man, a rough diagram of humanity, reduced 
to its simplest component elements. It still survives as the sole repre- 
sentation of a man amongst our own street boys and amongst many 
‘savage races. Moreover, it affords us a good clue to all the faults and 
errors, the partial suecesses and tentative improvements, of subsequent 
artists. An Egyptian or Assyrian pond always consists of a square 
diagram of some water, surrounded by diagrams of trees, pointing out- 
ward from it in every direction, so that some of them are placed side- 
ways, and some of them upside down. So, too, if you ask any educated 
European who is ignorant of drawing, to sketch you the figure of a chair, 
you will find that he fails just where the street boy fails in representing 
the human face. He is too abstract and mathematical; he lets his 
intellectual appreciation of the chair as possessing four legs and a back 
and a seat, all at right angles and in certain determinate planes, carry 

. away his judgment to the detriment of the visual. chair, whose angles 
are all irregular, and whose planes interfere with one another in extra- 
ordinary ways. He turns you out a diagram, a section, or an elevation 
of a chair, not a picture in the true sense. That is the stumbling-block 
of all early painters and sculptors, the difficulty which they had slowly 
to overcome before they could arrive at the modern truthfulness of 
delineation. 

In the technical language of painting, such truthfulness of delineation, 
such correct imitation of the visual object in its visible as opposed to its 
geometrical relations, is known as drawing. It includes perspective, 
foreshortening, and all the other devices by which we represent the 
visual field on a flat surface. But the term cannot, of course, be applied 
to sculpture, where something analogous nevertheless exists, especially in 
bas-relief. Accordingly, I propose in the present paper. to employ the 
word Imitation in this general sense as including accuracy of representa- 
tion in either art. And such accuracy of imitation we may take as the 
real and objective test of artistic evolution, at least so far as the imitative 
arts are concerned. I shall give examples hereafter which will illustrate 
the difference between the application of this test and of those shadowy 
and artificial standards so generally employed by the transcendental 
school. 

So far as I know, the Polynesians and many other savages have not 
progressed beyond the full-face stage of human portraiture above 
described. Next in rank comes the drawing of a profile, as we find it 
among the Eskimos.and the Bushmen. Our own children soon attain 
to this level, which is one degree higher than that of the full face, as it 
implies a special point of view, suppresses half the features, and is not 


diagrammatic or symbolical of all the separate parts. Negroes and 
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North American Indians cannot understand profile: they ask what has 


become of the other eye. At this second degree may also be placed the 
representation of animals as the Eskimos represent them—a single side 
view, with the creature in what may be called an abstract position ; that 
is to say, doing nothing particular, Third in rank we may put the 
rudimentary perspective stage, where limbs are represented in drawing or 
bas-relief as standing one behind another, and where one body or portion 
of a body is permitted to conceal another. Still, the various figures are 
seen all on one plane, and stand side by side, in a sort of processional 
order (like that of the Bayeux tapestry), with little composition and no 
background ; nor have they yet much variety of attitude. Successively 
higher steps show us the figures in different positions, as walking, 
running, sitting, or lying down ; then, again, as performing complicated 
actions ; finally, as showing emotion, expression, and individuality in 

- their faces. At the same time the processional order disappears ; 
perspective begins to come into use, and the limbs betray some attention 
to rough anatomical proprieties. Thus, by slow degrees, the symbolical 
and mathematical drawing of savages evolves into the imitative painting 
and sculpture of civilised races. 

I wish to catch this evolving and yet undifferentiated ow at the point 
where it is still neither painting nor sculpture, and where it has just passed 
the fourth stage in the course of development here indicated. From this 
point I wish to observe the causes which made it assume its well-known 
national plastic forms in Egypt, Assyria, Hellas, and India respectively. To 
doso, it will be necessary shortly to recapitulate some facts in the history 
of its evolution, familiar to most esthetic students, but less so, perhaps, 
to the mass of general readers. Painting and sculpture, then, in their 
western shape at, least, started from a common origin in such processional 
pictures as those above described—pictures of whose primitive peculiari- 
ties the Egyptian wall paintings and Etruscan vases will give us a fair 
idea, though in a more developed form. Setting out from this original 
mode, sculpture first diverged by the addition of incised lines, marking 
the boundaries of the coloured figures standing out flat in very low relief. 
Then the edges being rounded and the details incised as well as painted, 
bas-relief proper comes into existence. Corner figures, like those of the 
Assyrian bulls and gods, give us the earliest hint of the statue. At first 
seated or erect, with arms placed directly down the side to the thighs, 
and legs united together, the primitive statues formed a single piece 
with the block of stone behind them. Becoming gradually higher and 
higher in relief, they at_last stood out as almost separate figures, with a | 
column at the back to support their weight. At last they assumed the 
wholly separate position. Side by side with these changes, the arms are 
cut away from the sides, and the legs are opened and placed one before 
the other. Gradually more action is thrown into the limbs, and» more 
expression into the features; till, finally, the cat-faced Egyptian Pasht, with 
her legs firmly set together, and her hands laid flat upon her knees, gives 
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place to the free Hellenic Discobolus, with every limb vamirably 
moulded into exact imitation of an ideally beautiful human form, in a 
speaking attitude of graceful momentary activity. 

Now if we look for a minute at a few of the criticisms already passed - 
by esthetic authorities upon works of national art, we shall see how far 
they differ from those which must be passed by the application of this 


' objective imitative test. There are in the British Museum some Assy- 


rian bas-reliefs from Kouyunjik, of the age of Asshur-bani-pal, or Sar- 
danapalus, concerning which no less a writer than Sir A. H. Layard 
delivers himself after this fashion :—“In that which constitutes the 
highest quality of art, in variety of detail and ornament, in attempts at 
composition, in severity of style, and purity of outline, they are inferior 
to the earliest Assyrian monuments with which we are acquainted— 
those from the north-west palace at Nimroud. They bear, indeed, the 
same relation to them as the later Egyptian monuments do to the earlier.” 
But the fact is that, if we accept imitation as our test, we must rank these 
very bas-reliefs as the highest products of Assyrian art. Any one who 
will look at the original works in the Museum can judge for himself, 
The animals in them are represented in very truthful and unsymmetrical 
attitudes, and often show considerable expression. A wounded lion 
seizing a chariot-wheel has its face and two paws given with a 
fidelity and an attention to perspective truly astonishing. The parts of 
bodies passing in front of one another are managed with high technical 
skill. A lion enclosed in a cage is seen through the bars in an admir- 


_able manner. And though conventionalism is allowed to reign for the 
. most part in the human figure, especially in the sacred case of the king, 


yet the muscles are brought out with considerable anatomical correct- 


ness, and the inferior personages are often in really decent drawing, 
even when judged’ as Europeans now judge. All these points betoken 
advance upon the older works. To put it plainly, Sir A. H. Layard 
seems to have set up as a standard certain rather ideal characters of art, 


to have erected the archaic Assyrian type with which he was familiar 


into an absolute model, and then to have found fault with these parti- 
cular bas-reliefs because they were less “ severe ” and “ pure”—that is to 
say, more highly evolved—than his artificial standard of national excel- 
lence. 


Similarly, I find Herr Liibke placing Indian sculpture far below that 
of Egypt and Assyria. For this singular judgment he gives merely 
fanciful and, as itseems to me, mystical reasons. “It might, indeed, be 
asserted,” he says, “that a touch of naive grace marks the best of these 
works, but this grace breathes no animation of mind nor power of 
thought or will ; at the most it may be compared with the loveliness of 
the flowers of the field; there is nothing in it of moral consciousness.” 
I confess I find it hard to discover traces of moral consciousness in the 
Memnon or the winged bulls; but any child can see that while Egyptian 
statues are stiff, unnatural, symmetrical, and absolutely devoid of anato- 
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and legs in natural and graceful attitudes, show in their faces indivi- 
duality or even expression, and represent the limbs with anatomical 
correctness only idealised into a somewhat voluptuous smoothness and 
rotundity. Here, again, we must suppose that a preconceived transcen- 
dental idea has blinded the critic to obvious excellence of imitation.* 
One word to prevent misapprehension. I do not mean to say that 
such a rough test as that here employed can be used to measure the 
respective value of the highest artistic work. It can merely be employed 
to weigh nation against nation. In our own days, when good imitation 
is almost universal, when drawing, and perspective, and anatomy, are 
taught systematically to all our artists, we necessarily judge of sxsthetic 
products by higher and mainly emotional standards. Mr. Frith does not 
differ much from Mr. Burne Jones, or M. Legros, or Sir Frederic 


eighton in mere technical ability to represent what he sees on a flat 


surface ; but he differs greatly in sentiment and feeling. What we admire 
in one modern work of art, as compared with another, is its colouring, its 
composition, its beauty of thought and expression, its power of stirring 
the higher and finer chords of our emotional nature. What we dislike is 
vulgarity of subject or treatment, crude or discordant colouring, low or 
commonplace emotion, and all the other outward signs of poverty in 
intellectual and emotional endowment. These higher tests can some- 
times be applied even where the technique is far from perfect, as amongst 
many medieval Italian painters, whose drawing, especially of animals, 
is often ludicrously incorrect, while they nevertheless display a fine sense 
of colouring, deep feeling, and profound power of expression. But they 
cannot be applied to Egyptian or Assyrian handicraft, which thus falls 
short entirely of the specific fine-art quality as understood by modern 


* In justice to Liibke I should like to add that he differs totally from Sir A. H. 
Layard as to the Kouyunjik sculptures, and agrees, on the whole, with my indepen- 
dently-formed opinion. To show how greatly our doctors disagree on such points, I 
venture to transcribe the whole of his remarks on this subject. “If the works at 
Khorsabad,” he says, ‘‘ mark the transition from the strict old style to one of greater 
freedom, the latter acquires its full sway in the palace of Kujjundschik. It is true, 
even here, the extent of subject-matter, the idea and its intellectual importance, 
remain unchanged. The Assyrian artists were compelled to restrict themselves, as 
their forefathers had done for centuries, to the glorification of the life-and actions of 
their princes. But, while the ideas were limited to the old narrow circle, the obser- 
vation of nature had increased so considerably in acuteness, extent, and delicacy, the 
representations had gained such ease, freshness, and variety, and the power of charac- 
terisation had become so enlarged by the study of individual life, that an advance pro- 
claims itself everywhere. At the same time, the art had lost nothing of its earlier 
excellencies, except, perhaps, the powerful gloomy grandeur of the principal figures ; 
this was exchanged for the softer but in nowise feeble grace of a more animated 
style, and for the wealth of an imagination that had thrown aside its fetters in 
various new ideas and pregnant subjects.” Here Liibke’s own transcendental canons 
do not mislead him, and he therefore avoids the fanciful error into which Layard’s 
canons have led the great explorer. 
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mical detail, many Indian statues are free in position, stand with arms” 
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esthetic critics. The total absence of feeling and expression reduces the 
art of Egypt and Assyria to the purely barbaric level. That’ of Hellas, 
on the contrary,'rises to the first rank. The origin of 
difference forms the subject of our present inquiry. 

A cheap and easy mode of accounting for such eananniatiice much in 
vogué amongst critics, is to refer them to “the national character ;” 
which is about as explanatory as to say that opium puts one to sleep 
because it possesses a soporific virtue. If we take a single individual, 
the absurdity becomes obvious—no one would account for the excellence 
of Shakspeare’s plays by saying that he possessed a play-writing charac- 
ter—but when we talk of a whole nation, the trick of language imposes 
upon everybody. The real question, however, lurks bebind all these 
shallow subterfuges, and it is this: Why is the national character artistic 
or inartistic, free or slavish, individual or conventional, as the case may 
be? The only possible answer lies in the physical condition and antece- 
dents of each particular people. To put the concrete instance, Egyptian 
sculpture was what we know it to be, first, because the people were 
Egyptians, that is to say Negroids; secondly, because they lived in 
Egypt; and, thirdly, because they had no stone to work in but granite 
or porphyry. Conversely, Hellenic sculpture was what we know it to 
be, first, because the people were Hellenes, that is to say, Aryans; 
secondly, because they lived in Hellas; and, thirdly, because they 
worked mainly in white and fine-grained Parian marble. 

. The first element, that of heredity, was the one which poor dogmatic, 
‘puzzle-headed Buckle so stoutly refused to take into consideration. But 
it is undoubtedly one of prime importance, though I cannot here find 
room to lay much stress upon it. Of course heredity itself is ultimately 
explicable by the previous physical circumstances of each race ; it means 
the persistent mental twist given to a nation by the long habits of its 
ancestors in their dealings with nature and surrounding peoples, which 
latter factor must in the last resort be accepted as a result of their geo- 
graphical position. This mental twist is physically registered in the 
brain. Now the Negroid race (perhaps because it is cooped up in a 
large and compact continent, Africa, with no intersecting seas and litile 
outlet for intercourse with surrounding peoples) has never displayed 
much plasticity of intelligence, and has only produced a civilised nation 
in its extreme north-eastern branch, where it spreads over the rich allu- 
vial valley of the Nile, and borders most closely upon the Semitic and 
Aryan races, Somewhat similar is the position of the great Mongoloid 
family, which has developed a civilisation in China alone, among the fer- 
tile plains of the Hoang-Ho and the Yang-tse-Kiang. Both these races 
seem to represent an early checked development ; their type of social 
organisation remains low and stereotyped (though in different degrees) ; 
their ancestors appear never to have been placed in favourable conditions 
for calling forth the latent adaptability, the susceptibility to culture 
and evolution, of the human species. If we look at China especially, 
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see that its language, its religion of its” 
' ideographic mode of writing, its social system, all belong to an early and 
strangely fossilised type. ‘The Aryans, on the contrary (and we might 
perhaps add, the Semites), have passed ancestrally through some unknown 
circumstances which have rendered them hereditarily the most plastic, 
the most intelligent, the most xsthetic, and probably the most organi- 
cally moral of all human races. Thus, at the point where history first 
discovers them, the great families of men are already unequal in poten- 
tialities and in actual culture. The Aryan starts in the race with five 
ounces more of brain than the negro. The Bushman starts with five 
ounces less, Itis by no means a matter of indifference, therefore, to the 
philosophy of history whether Egypt was peopled by Negroids or Aryans, 
whether China was occupied by Turanians or Andamanese, and whether 
the first Hellenic colonists settled down in Central Africa or in theislands 
of the Afgean. Each race is what it is partly in virtue of the peculiar 
brain and the correlated individuality handed aw to it by descent from 
its remotest human ancestors. , 
Here the second element, which I must also pass over rapidly, steps 

in to complicate the account. Given a certain relatively homogeneous 
mass of Aryans, Turanians, or Negroids, that mass, as it splits up into 
minor tribes or groups, will again be further differentiated by the special 
physical conditions which surround it in its separate life. While each 
will retain the chief Aryan or Turanian peculiarities, as compared with 
other non-Aryan or non-Turanian tribes, it will acquire certain new 
characteristics of its own in virtue of its new environment. The primitive 
Aryan nucleus, for example, divides into several hordes or colonies, each 
of which goes its own way from the common Central Asian home to find 
‘itself a new dwelling-place in some unknown land. A part threads its 
way through the passes of the Hindu Kush to the alluvial flats of the 
Indus and the Ganges ; and there, settling down to a purely agricultural 
life, and mixing, in its lower castes at least, with the flat-faced Aborigines, 
produces the modern Indian people—from the pure light-brown Aryan 
Brahman, with his intellectual features and profound speculative brain, 
to the degraded, almost non-Aryan, Chumar, with his flat nose, thick 
lips, and dull material mind, Another colony strikes westward, and, 
making its home among the nearest islands and peninsulas of the 
Mediterranean, becomes the great civilised and commercial Helleno- 
Italic race, the true founder of our modern arts, our modern science, and 
our modern philosophy. A third branch lingers longer in the primitive 
home, and then ripens more slowly its intelligence among the forests of 
the Danube and the Rbine, till at length, borrowing a new civilisation 
from its intercourse with falling Rome, it blossoms finally forth as the 
conquering Teutonic stock, which now divides with the Keltic all the 
culture of Western Europe. ‘To trace in detail for each case the endless 
interaction of land on people, and of people on surrounding tribes, would 
be a task for innumerable volumes and encyclopedic knowledge; but 
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that to such interactions, however undiscoverable, the whole national 
character is due, no consistent evolutionist can reasonably doubt. While 
we allow that the Aryan blood of the Hellenes had much to do with the 
differences which mark them off from the Negroid Egyptians, must we 
not equally grant that Hellenic civilisation would have been very different 
if the settlers of Attica had happened rather to occupy the valley of the 
Nile ; and that the Egyptians would have become a race of enterprising 
sailors and foreign merchants if they had chosen to make their homes on 
the shores of the Cyclades and the Corinthian Gulf? The factors of the 
problem, though never, perhaps, actually determined, are yet in the 
abstract potentially determinable. 

In every evolution the question of time is all-important, for each 
fresh step depends upon the steps already taken. At the moment when 
our investigation begins, the main centre of civilisation lay around the 
eastern Mediterranean. The other isolated civilisations—India, China, | 
Mexico, Peru—had some of them little, and others no, connection with 
the Egyptian, Assyrian, and Hellenic culture. Navigation needed to be 
nursed first in the Augean and then in the wider Mediterranean before it 
could trust itself upon the vast Atlantic, and initiate that momentous 
revolution whereby the civilisation of the world has been transferred 
from the Nile, the Archipelago, and the Tiber to the Seine, the Thames, - 
the Rhine, and the Hudson. This important element of time is a factor 
whose value we must never forget in the history of evolution. 

Now, just as the Aryan individuality is antithetical to the Negroid, 
so are the physical circumstances of Hellas antithetical to those of Egypt. 
When an Aryan colony settled among the islands and peninsulas of the 
Aigean, it settled (as it seems to me) in the very place which was, at that 
exact moment of time, best fitted to develop the Aryan type to its highest 
existing potential culture. As granite is to marble, and as the raw negro 
is to the raw Hellene, such, I believe, was Egypt to Hellas. ; 

The valley of the Nile, a long, narrow alluvial strip, lies between two 
enclosing granite or limestone ranges, which cut it naturally off from all 
surrounding homes of men. On either side stretches the desert. Between 
them runs the great river, whose mud fills the valley and forms the Delta, 
whose water annually inundates and fertilises the fields, and whose influ- 
ence alone causes the difference between the belt of verdure, a few miles 
wide, and the dreary expanse of sand to right and left. This alluvial plain, 
likeall other alluvial plains, was naturally predestined by its physical pecu- 
liarities to become the seat of an early agricultural community. As soon 
as evolving man had passed the stage of the mere hunter or shepherd, he 
necessarily made his first essays in tillage on the rich levels watered by 
the Indus, the Ganges, the Euphrates, the Hoang-Ho, and the Nile. As 
navigation must begin on rivers, lakes, and inland seas before it tempts 
the stormy ocean, so agriculture must begin on fertile and naturally 
irrigated lowland plains before it can drive its steam ploughs along the 
bleak hillsides of the Lothians or the rocky slopes of the Alleghanies. 
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- . Now, Egypt was specially marked out, even among such alluvial plains, 
as the natural seat of a great empire. All alluvial countries lend them- 
selves readily to despotism: it is easy to overrun them, hard to defend 
them, difficult to encourage the natural growth of small nationalities. 
In Egypt the ease of consolidation, the difficulty of separation, reaches a 
maximum. From the Cataracts to the sea the country is naturally (like 
the French Republic) one and indivisible. Hence the distinguishing 
mark of Egypt is that it was a primitive, despotic, homogeneous Negroid 
community, organised on. an essentially military type, but comprising a 
mainly agricultural populace. "Whatever else than this it has ever been 
has depended upon changes brought about by the time element ; but this 
at bottom it has really always remained. The Egyptian cultivator was | 
ever and is now a soulless clod, born to till the soil and pay the taxes. 
Developing freely at first, apart from foreign interference, the Egyp- 
tian community produced its own social system and its own artistic 
school in accordance with its own genius and the genius of the place. 
The richness of the soil permitted the reaping of harvests far greater than 
sufficed for the cultivators’ use; but those harvests, instead of being 
exported (as at later dates) to feed the masses of Rome or England, were 
used to support vast bodies of native workmen. Then, as now, the 
despotic ruler appropriated to his own enjoyment all the surplus wealth 
of the country; but while the Khedive employs it in buying English 
_ yachts and hiring French opera companies, Rameses or Usertesen em- 
ployed it in building splendid tombs, gorgeous palaces, and magnificent 
temples to their deified ancestors by the hands of Egyptian workmen alone. 
Thus Egyptian painting, sculpture, and architecture became wholly sub- 
servient to the royal pleasure, and the two former arts grew up simply 
as accessories to the latter in the decoration of the vast royal buildings. 
I am afraid the reader will have fancied, during this long digression, 
that I have forgotten my promise to discourse concerning the growth of 
sculpture altogether. But I have really been keeping it in view the 
whole time. We now arrive at the third element in the evolution of 
Egyptian plastic art—the material with which it had to deal. This, I 
believe, is one of the most important factors in the whole problem, and 
yet it is the one most persistently overlooked. The idealists who write 


_ 80 glibly about the national character of Egypt and of Greece forget that 


even an Athenian sculptor could have done little with the hard granite 
masses of Syene, while even Egyptians would in all probability have 
produced far more truthful and natural works if they had always dealt 
with the fine and plastic marble of Paros and Pentelicus. It is not too 
much to say that Egyptian sculpture has been profoundly modified by 


_» the abundance of granite, Assyrian sculpture by the abundance of 


alabaster, and Hellenic sculpture by the abundance of marble. 
Practically speaking, there are only two plastic materials in Egypt. 

The one is the mud of Nile, from which bricks can be made; the other 

is the hard igneous rock—granite, syenite, or ital iad the boundary 
VOL, XLII,—NOo. 249. 14, 
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ranges. The geology of Egypt is'as monotonous as its scenery. Marble or 
soft limestone nowhere occurs in any quantity. Granite, therefore, became 


% BS é $ the material from which the sculptured parts of temples, palaces, and tombs 
Ss were constructed (though a soft durable sandstone was also employed for 
oo the ordinary building); and the national art, being all at bottom archi- 


i= tectural, took its main impress from the artistic capabilities of this 
mo -material, Even in our own times, granite makes an awkward statue; 
Ss , though by dint of long practice upon marble, and still more owing to 
ee.” the modern habit of modelling the original in clay, we are now able to 
= turn out as good a figure as the rigid nature of the stone allows. But 
a the Egyptians, so to speak, founded all their art on granite, and it 
Bi. accordingly coloured even their painting, as I hope hereafter to show. 
oe “ A sitting statue,” says Sir Gardner Wilkinson, “was represented with 
ee the hands placed upon the knees, or held across the breast ; and, when 
ie standing, the arms were placed directly down the sides to the thighs, one 
‘2 foot being advanced before the other, as if in the attitude of walking, but 
Br > without any attempt to separate the legs.” ‘The parts between the 
a legs,” says Dr. Birch, “in statues made of stone are reserved or not cut 
away, said to be owing to the manner of working by stunning out the 
a limbs.” These peculiarities were almost necessitated by the nature of 
ae the stone itself, and they are familiar to all of us from the specimens in 
the courts of the Louvre and of the British Museum.* 
Ido not fora moment mean to deny that the national character, 
formed by the national circumstances, did much to determine the low 
grade of development in Egyptian plastic art; but I think it almost 
certain that the nature of the material also reacted upon the national 
character with considerable effect. In the first place, painting itself 
advanced in many ways beyond sculpture, and was probably retarded in 
its development by the fixity of its sister art. For instance, its choice of | 
attitude was far more free and unrestricted ; it represented arms and legs 
in positions which would have been impossible for granite statues. In 
the wall-paintings, figures act; in the sculptures, they passively ewist. 
Then, again, as most of the highest architecture had also granite or sand- 
stone for its ‘‘ physical basis,” the whole national art could never attain 
a the plasticity of Hellenic genius—could never reach the grade of develop- 
tl a ment which was naturally reached in the free and gracious marble 
a temples of Ionia or Attica. But, above all, there are signs that Egyptian 
ae art did not always assume so rigid a form, and that in its earlier days it 
ao could sometimes attain far greater freedom and individuality, especially 
7 in connection with more plastic materials. There is a little terra-cotta 
| group in the British Museum—a man and woman seated—attributed to 
a. the ninth dynasty (a comparatively early period), in which the pose of 


a ; * The Egyptians did very sparingly employ a native coarse black marble; but no 
ag “a quarries of this stone existed at all comparable to the great masses of rosso antico 
i porphyry at Syene. 
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~ the figures is so natural and unrestrained that one feels almost inclined 
at first to doubt their antiquity, and to suspect Hellenic influence. This 
group and a few like it used to puzzle me for many years, until I learned 
from late discoveries that the sculpture of the third and other early 
dynasties was decidedly more individualised and imitative than that of 
the great eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, under which the ever 
increasing conventionalism of Egyptian art reached its highest develop - 
ment. Besides the reaction of the solid material, which naturally induced 
stiffness of conception, we must attribute this increasing rigidity of 
Egyptian sculpture to its Aieratic character. 

In all despotisms a certain sacredness invests the king. In des- 
potisms of the Oriental model, military societies which have crystallised 
at an early stage of development, this sacredness affects everything that 
concerns the king. In Egypt especially the concentration of all the 

‘energies of the country around the descendant of the sun made the 
sacred character of royal art very apparent. “ Rameses conquering a city,” 
“ Amenoph driving his enemies before him,” “ Thothmes receiving the tri- 
bute of the Ethiopians ”—these form the subjects of half the bas-reliefs and 
wall-paintings on tombs or palaces. Art being mostly restricted to the 
adornment of royal buildings, a caste of royal artists grew up, who 
learned from one another the conventional principles of their art. For 
conventionalism means the continuous copying of a primitive and 
inaccurate attempt at imitation of nature. Hence both sculptors and 
painters worked by a hieratic canon, which prescribed the relative pro- 

_ portions of the body, and from which it would have been sacrilegious to 
diverge. Especially in dealing with the gods and the king, the fixed 
models alone could be permitted, and no variation even in posture or 

‘feature could be allowed. In medieval Europe somewhat the same 
fixity prevailed in the representation of the Madonna and the saints, as 
it still prevails in the wooden pietis and bambinos of Continental 
churches. A like fixity also existed, apparently, in pre-historic Hellas. 
But while in Italy a Cimabue, a Giotto, and a Lionardo could be found 
successively to break through the various conventional ideas of their 
age; while in Hellas a series of nameless sculptors could discard the 
cow-faced Heré and the owl-headed Athené for ideal human figures, 
which grow into individuality under the hands of Dipenus and Scyllis; 
in Egypt no single original plastic genius ever ventured to omit the 
panther features of Pasht or the ibis beak of Thoth, to sever the arms 
and legs of a Memnon, or to throw expression into the lifeless eyes of a 

Sesostris. 

How could it be otherwise? Everywhere the total amount of 
originality is small, and the number of innovators is infinitesimal com- 
pared with the number of those who follow “the best models.” The 
history of Greek sculpture or Italian painting shows us how each epoch- 
making artist only. advanced a trifle upon the work of those who pre- 
ceded him. Yet, to get even such slow improvement, the elements of 
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progress must be at work throughout an entire nation, leavening the 
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whole mass. These elements were as wholly wanting in ancient Egypt 
as they are in modern China. The Egyptian peasant or artisan lived in 
@ monotonous and narrow plain, studded with little villages, each of 
which, like those of the Gangetic plateau in our own days, contained 
absolutely identical social factors—the cultivators, the potters, the 
weavers, the bakers, and the priests. Up and down the river, life was 
exactly the same. There was no intercourse with unlike communities, 
no foreign trade, no exchange with neighbouring villages, nothing to 
arouse thought, individuality, original effort. Each man learnt his 
craft from those who went before, and the sculptor or the painter learnt 
his like the rest. Thus there was no advance, no progress, no alteration 
almost. The whole of life crystallised naturally into a set conventional 
system, controlled from above by the king, in which spontaneous indi- 
viduality would have scemed very like a disease. Yet it is noticeable 
that in art this fixed system, with its regular canons, affected most the 
high personages of the stereotyped governmental and religious hierarchy, 
while it left the lower ranks comparatively free. The stiffest and most 
invariable figures are those of the gods, where innovation is absolutely 
inadmissible. Next comes the sacred form of the king, always repre- 
sented in certain conventional attitudes as performing certain ordinary 
official acts, but still allowing of some variation in detail. The priests 
and high functionaries may be permitted a certain relaxation from the 
absolutely formal attitudes; and when we reach the bas-reliefs or 
pictures which show us the people engaged in everyday work, we meet 
with comparative freedom of treatment. Lastly, animal shapes, the 
least common of all, and so the least liable to harden down into con- 
ventionality, are often represented with much technical skill, and occa- 
sionally even with something approaching to spirit. 

When we turn to Assyria, we arrive at a sort of intermediate stage 
between Memphis and Athens. Judged by the imitative standard, the 
plastic art of Nineveh is decidedly in advance of that of Egypt. The 
human face and figure are far more naturally treated. A rude perspec- 
tive is suggested, and sometimes realised with considerable skill. The 
muscles are represented with some approach to accuracy. In Egyptian 
art, figures walking always have the soles of both feet planted flat upon 
the ground; in Assyrian bas-reliefs, the toe alone of the hinder or 
retreating foot touches the earth. “ Assyrian art,” says Liibke justly, 
“is distinguished even in its earliest works from the Egyptian by greater 
power, fulness, and roundness in the reliefs, by a fresher conception of 
nature, and by a more energetic delineation of life; but it lacks on the 
other hand the more delicate sense of form, and the stricter architectural 
law that marked the other.” I think, if we regard the question from 
the evolutionary standpoint, we shall admit that even the last-named 

points are really marks of freedom and progress. “This may be traced,” 
continues the historian, with a rare outburst of common sense, “in the 
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first place to a difference of character, of their relations to nature, and of _ 

their artistic taste; but it was induced also, undoubtedly, by the slighter 

connection with architecture, and by the more tractable material for 

. work afforded by alabaster.” There we get the whole solution of the 
problem summed up in a nutshell. 

Moreover, Assyria differs also from Egypt in this, that from the 
earliest monuments at Kalah Sherghat to the latest at Kouyunjik we 
can trace a continuous and constant improvement. The despotism of 
Nineveh never became so conventionalised and crystallised as that of 
Thebes. Egypt was stationary or retrograde; Assyria was slowly pro- 

ve. 

The valley of the Tigris, like that of the Nile, naturally gave rise at 
an early period to a great semi-civilised agricultural community. But 
the Assyrians were a Semitic people, and the difference of race counted 
for something in Mesopotamia, even as it has counted for something 
among the monotonous flats of Upper India. In addition to this 
primary differentiating cause, there was a second cause in the physical 
conditions, Assyria is not so wholly isolated as Egypt. Though an 
inland country, it is not utterly cut off by the desert from all mankind, 
and compelled to mature its own self-contained civilisation within its 
own limits like China or Peru. The great river formed a highway for 
communication with the kindred culture of Babylon, while lines of 
commerce connected the Assyrian capital with the Pheenician, Hellenic, 
and Hebrew worlds, as well as with the primitive Persian, Median, and 
Indian empires. Hence, while the type of organisation remains, as in 
Egypt, military and despotic, there is more individual thought and 
action amongst the people. It is true the existing remains of Assyrian 

art refer even more exclusively to the life and deeds of rulers than do 
those of Egypt; but then they are mere fragments from royal palaces, 
far less numerous and varied than the rich relics of Karnak or Beni- 
Hassan ; and they display far greater originality and individuality on 
the part of the artists than any of the Egyptian remains. 

“Strata of alabaster abound in Assyria.” This geological fact gives 
us the one remaining point necessary to the comprehension of Ninevite 
work. Using limestone instead of granite in their purely architectural 
work, the Assyrians used alabaster for their strictly plastic compositions. 
Starting thus from the same primitive basis as the Egyptians—the 
incised bas-relief painting—it is easy to see how the nature of their 
material, combined with the greater freedom of their intellects, led them 
soon to higher flights. The archaic sculptures at Arban, wrought in a 
coarse limestone, show us the gradual attempt at emancipation on the 
part of the early artists. The features display a Negroid type, which, 
perhaps, points back to Egyptian models,* and the treatment is far more 


* In like manner the earliest Greek sculpture gives Semitic or Assyrian features 
to its figures, 
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angular than in later works. One of the lions—a corner statue, forming 
part of a slab flanking a doorway—has a curious peculiarity which marks 
transition from a still more ancient and conventional style to a compa- 
ratively free and modern treatment. It has five legs. Four of these 
are visible as you view the animal in profile, and they are placed one 
behind the other, as though the creature was advancing; but two are 
also visible in front, one being the foremost of the previous four, and 
the other an abnormal fifth leg, which gives it the appearance of standing 
still when viewed from this aspect. Evidently the sculptor could not 
reconcile his mind to giving up the proper complement of legs from any 
point of view, and so compromised the matter by running two contra- 
dictory conceptions into one. In the well-known winged bulls, this 
anomaly settles down into a regular conventional practice, owing to 
their architectural position. The sculpture of these colossal figures in 
their best day is, however, far more rounded, and the detail much more 
exquisitely carved, than would be possiblein granite figures. But Assy- 
rian statues seldom attain any great importance, because they have 
never wholly emancipated themselves from architectural trammels, and 
it is only in a few isolated figures that we get an idea of what the artists 
might havedone. It is in the soft alabaster bas-reliefs, however, that the 
Assyrian genius finds its fullest development. Their delicacy of carving, 
frequent truth of delineation, and occasional glimpses of spirited treat- 
ment, place them second only to the archaic Greek sculptures. 

Even in alabaster, however, the Assyrian hand was cramped by 
hieratic conventionality. The deities retain their eagle-heads or bulls’ 
bodies. The sacred figure of the king and those of the attendant 
eunuchs never lose their primitive stiffness. In the monuments of Sar- 
danapalus himself, only the huntsmen and other inferior personages 
show any approach to free treatment. ‘The human form maintains its 
old typical and conventional constraint, and, with all their genius, the 
artists of this last Assyrian period never succeeded in breaking through 
the ban which frustrated in the East the representation of free thought- 
ful human life. The animals of the late Assyrian art are far superior 
to the men in nobleness of structure, in power and grace of action, and 
even in depth of expression.” But it was something if only to have 
attained to the ease and faithfulness of representation which we find in 
the well-known wounded lioness of Kouyunjik. 

On the other hand, if we wish to measure the effect produced by so 
plastic a material as alabaster, we have but to look at the contemporary 
Assyrian “cylinders” in hard stones such as jasper, onyx, and agate. 
These, though cut with immense care, display a primitive and almost 
savage style of art which contrasts ludicrously with the ane sculp- 
ture of the bas-reliefs. 

But no place could better illustrate the importance of material than 
Babylon. More commercial and probably more civilised than Nineveh, 
Babylon stood in the midst of a far wider alluvial plain, where no build: 
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"ing material except brick was procurable. Marble, alabaster, granite 


were all unknown. Building stone, Sir A. H. Layard tells us, could 
only be brought from a distance, and it consisted chiefly of black basalt 
from the Kurdish mountains, used for ornamental details alone. The 
city, as a whole, was built of brickand mud. Hence no plastic art ever 
developed in Babylon. Its ruins consist of mere shapeless mounds, en- 
closing coloured enamelled tiles, and other traces of varied esthetic 
handicraft ; but sculpture utterly failed for want of a “ physical basis.” 
No doubt pictorial and industrial arts took somewhat diverse develop- 
ments from those which they would have taken had the architectural 
style been more similar to that of the Assyrian capital. Tapestry 
seems to have been to Babylon what sculpture was to Athens and paint- 
ing to Florence. 

Turning at last to Hellas, we have to deal with a very different 


_ people, a different country, a different material. The Aryan Hellenes 


took with them to their island homes the same primitive intellectual, 
philosophical, and subtle minds which the Brahmans took to India aad 


the Kelts to Ireland. All we know of the Aryan race shows us that it: 


could nowhere be content with such a purely external life as that of the 
Egyptians and Assyrians. Men of that race must reflect more and feel 
more, and their art must, therefore, mirror more of their internal life, 
But these universal Aryan qualities are not by themselves sufficient to 
account for the specific Hellenic art. We must look for that in the 


physical peculiarities of Hellas itself. 


I say Hellas because I do not mean Gireece in its modern geographical 
sense. Dr. Curtius has taught us that the true Hellas of the old 
Hellenes was not the peninsula, but the Augean. It included Ephesus, 
Miletus, Mitylene, Rhodes, and the Cyclades : it did not include A‘tolia, 
Acarnania, or the wild Epirote mountains. This true maritime Hellas— 
a labyrinth of landlocked bays, narrow straits, long headlands, grouped 
or scattered islets, and peninsular heights—was bound together every- 
where by the interlacing sea. Argos, Corinth, Athens, Thebes, the 
Chalcidian and Thracian colonies, Delos, the Sporades, the Ionian bays, 


Crete, and Corcyra formed its natural boundaries. The water did duty 
, as its highway, and ships as its beasts of burden. It was the true 


cradle of navigation for Phenician and Hellene alike. Its outliers 
soon spread, always by sea, to Sicily and Campania, North Africa and 
the Rhone, the Euxine and the Bosphorus. Cyrene, Massalia, Sinope 
formed its advanced outposts. _No land was ever better adapted to 


‘stimulate the intellect and the energies of its people, to foster originality 


and individual effort. Mountain ranges, shutting off each little basin 
from its neighbours, rendered impossible the rise of a great central 
despotism, such as those which spread so easily over the wide Asiatic 
plains. Only when military science had greatly advanced, and roads 
through mountain countries had become practicable, could a Philip 


overrun the free valleys of Attica and Bootia, Xerxes wasted his 
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enormous strength in vain on the narrow guts of the Euripus and the 
miniature passes of Thermopyle. Thus each Hellenic city remained 

always a separate state. On the other hand, the merchants and sailors 

of the Hellenic people early acquired that wealth which makes subjects - 

the practical equals of kings, that freedom of mind which comes from 

intercourse with many nations, that knowledge which naturally arose 
from constant commercial relations with the older culture of the Asiatic 
coast and interior. Hence the separate Greek states quickly threw off 
the regal form of government in favour of the oligarchic, and finally of 
the democratic, type. With it they threw off the monarchical organi- 
sation—an organisation always limited among the primitive Aryans by 
the council of freemen, but which the example of Persia and India 
shows us to be capable, even amongst Aryan nations, of easily assuming 
the purely despotic form under favourable conditions. Henceforth, 
their progress in all industrial or esthetic arts was rapid and splendid. 
The Homeric poems show us the primitive Achzans in a stage of culture 
hardly superior to that of the common Aryan stock : the era of Pericles 
shows us the unexampled development of a wholly new and utterly un- 
rivalled culture, containing elements quite unknown in the older civilisa- 
tions of Egypt and Assyria. 

Such I believe to be the true secret of the magnificent Hellenic 
nationality. It was an Aryan race, starting with all the advantage of 
the noble Aryan endowments ; and it occupied the most favourable situa- 
tion in the world for the development of navigation, commerce, and free 
institutions, at that particular stage of human evolution. At an earlier 
date, navigation would have been impossible: at a later, it must fix its 
centre in Italy (the focal point of the Mediterranean basin), in northern 
Europe (the focal point of the Atlantic basin), and, perhaps, hereafter in 
some unknown region of the Pacific. But just at that moment Hellas 
formed its natural home. It was the great emporium where met the 
tin of Cornwall, the gold of Iberia, the amber of the Baltic, the myrrh 
of Arabia, the silphium of Libya, the glass of Egypt, the pottery of 
Pheenicia, the lapis lazuli of Persia, and the ivory of Ethiopia or the 
East. The free and plastic Hellenic genius was formed by the action of 
a natural commercial focus, a maritime position, and an individual poli- 
tical life upon the free and plastic but less developed old Aryan subjecti- 
vity. 

The material, however, which mainly contributed to the due esthetic 
development of this free Hellenic genius was undoubtedly marble. Had 
the Greeks, with all their other circumstances left the same, possessed 
no stone to sculpture except the hard porphyry or syenite of Egypt, can 
we for a moment suppose that they could ever have produced the Aphro- 
dite of Melos or the torsos of the Parthenon? Indeed, what little we 
know of their chryselephantine work leads us to suppose that even in 
this comparatively manageable material their plastic art fell decidedly 
ghort of their marble figures. But if the Hellenes had been entirely 
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deprived of the pure and even-grained stone from which they constructed 
not only their statues but also their great architectural works, can we 
_ possibly believe that their whole esthetic development would not have 
been something entirely different from that which we actually know it 
to have been? Amongst ourselves, the sculptor is a specially trained 
artist, who supplies a purely wsthetic want, felt only by a small fraction 
of our cultivated classes. But in Hellas, where noble marble temples 
continually rose on every side, and where the demand for images of the 
gods was a common demand of ordinary life, every craftsman in wood 
or stone grew naturally into an artist. The material upon which the 
stone-cutter worked gave free play to the native genius of the race. 
Those who seek to explain Athenian art by the Athenian character 
alone, forget to take into account this important physical factor given us 
_in the white cliffs of Paros and Pentelicus. 

Without going too deeply into the vexed question of the exact links 
—Phenician, Hittite, Lydian, and Ionian—which are variously supposed 
to connect Oriental with Hellenic sculpture, we may recognise the fact 
that the earliest Greek art started from the same primitive form as the 
Egyptian and Assyrian. The most ancient Greek bas-reliefs, like those 
from the temple of Assos now in the Louvre (for the famous Lion 
Gate at Mycene may possibly be the relic of a still earlier race), are 
thoroughly Assyrian in type, but far inferior in execution and imitative 
skill to the Ninevite works. They show us figures in the same proces- 
sional style, sculptured in coarse limestone, extremely disproportionate 
in size, and grotesquely angular in attitude. But, as the Italians after 
Cimabue altered and vivified the conventional Byzantine models which 
they imitated, so the Hellenes altered and vivified Assyrian sculpture. 
In the marble monument of Aristion at Athens, a bas-relief of the 

. archaic type, we find a-distinct advance. Though the hair and beard 
strikingly recall the stiff rows of Assyrian curls, the pose of the arms is 
natural and almost graceful. In the similar monument of Orchomenus, 
probab'y a trifle later, the limbs and the drapery display marked freedom 
and character, though the face is still, to a great extent, devoid of in- 
dividuality or expression. The exquisite reliefs from Thasos, in the 
Louvre, attributed to the sixth century, finally show us almost perfect 
technical command over the presentation of the human figure—a com- 
mand which becomes supreme a hundred years later in the frieze of the 
Parthenon. Such rapid advance bears the impress of the quick Hel- 
lenic originality ; but it also marks the collateral value of so plastic a 
material as marble. 

It was not in bas-relief, however, but in isolated statues, that the 
Hellenic genius and the quarries of Paros were to prove their united 
potentialities, The statue, I believe, has two separate origins. The 
one origin, from the bas-relief through the seated or supported figure, I 
have already traced, and its history is now a commonplace of xsthetic 
fhronicles. But the true relations of the second have — been 
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hitherto little noticed in connection with the first. All nations make 
themselves images of their gods in wood or clay, and where these mate- 
rials are unattainable, in feathers, like the Hawaiians. Now the earliest 
Greek gods were in wood ; and from these doll-like wooden gods, as has 
often been noticed, descended the chryselephantine statues of Phidias, 
overlaid with ivory to form the face and limbs, and with gold to repre- 
sent the drapery. It is quite in accordance with the usual archaism of 
all religious usages that these essentially wooden statues continued to 
the last the representatives of the chief gods in the most important 
_ temples—the protecting Athené of the Parthenon, and the Pan-Hellenic 
Zeus of Olympia. Nor is it a less striking fact that the chryselephantine 
statues seem always to have retained some traces of archaic conven- 
tionalism ; that their drapery hung in folds which concealed the whole 
figure ; and that the Zeus of Olympia himself, the most reverend god of 
universal Hellas, was represented, like most very ancient statues, in a 
sitting attitude. It is the glory of Hellenic sculpture that it ventured 
even in its gods to discard the sacred forms sanctified by antique usage : 
yet even in Hellas itself some traces of the conservatism natural to 
religion must inevitably be expected to exist. 

But the marble statues—which form, after all, the real symbol of 
Hellas in all our minds—are the lineal descendants of the bas-reliefs, and 
so had a purely architeetural origin. Whereas, however, in Egypt and 
Assyria the separate stone statue flanking a doorway or gate always 
remained more or less architectural in character and use, and never 
really took the place of the wooder image, in Greece the marble figure 
—owing no doubt in part to the plasticity of the material—became at 
last wholly individualised, separated itself on a pedestal from the 
architectural background, and practically superseded the wooden or 
chryselephantine figure for all but the most venerable purposes. The 
archaic marble colossi from Miletus in the British Museum represent 
Hellenit sculpture in an almost Egyptian stage, the stage in which Hellas 
received the rudiments of art from Assyria. The figures are seated in 
the attitude which we all know so well as that of Pasht. “They are 
stiff and motionless, the arms closely attached to the body, and the hands 
placed on the knees; the physical proportions are heavy and almost 
awkward, the execution is throughout architecturally massive, and the 
organic structure is but slightly indicated.” The drapery wholly 
conceals the humanform. Thereis not a touch in these ungainly figures 
which at all foreshadows the coming freedom of Greek art. They are 
simply conventional, and nothing more. But the ancient sitting statue 
of Athené preserved in the Acropolis at Athens, though much mutilated, 
shows an immense advance. The attitude is unconventionalised ; the 
foot, instead of being planted flat as in the Miletan colossi, is lightly 
poised upon the toes alone; the limbs are partially uncovered ; and 
the undulating folds of the drapery are clearly prophetic of the later 
Athenian grace. The nude standing figure known as the Apollo of 
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Tenea (in the Glyptothek at Munich) gives us in some respects a still 
further progress. The anatomy is excellent; and the attitude, though 
stiff, is surprisingly. free for an unsupported and isolated figure of so 
early date. The arms still hang by the side; but they hang free in 
marble, instead of being welded to the body as in porphyry. Both soles 
are firmly planted, but one foot is in advance. Altogether we have here 
a statue caught in the very act of becoming Greek. It is, in fact, an 
accurate but awkward and ungraceful representation of a real man, 
standing in a possible but ugly attitude. Note, too, the important fact 
that this figure is nude. Most of the archaic Greek statues are fully 
draped, and the conventionality of religious art kept many of the greater 
gods draped to the last. The Zeus of Phidias wore vestments of gold, 
and, even in the freest days, no sculptor ever ventured to disrobe the 
wedded majesty of Heré, or the maiden majesty of Pallas. But there 
“were two great gods whom even the antique conventionalism represented 
in the nude—Apollo, and perhaps Aphrodité ; while, with Hermes and 
Eros, as well as in the lesser figures of Heracles, Theseus, and the heroes 
generally, individual imagination took freer flights. The bronze Apollo 
of Canachus, to judge from preserved copies, though still largely adhering 
to a conventional type, yields evidence of some feeling for beauty of nude 
form. Thenceforward Hellenic sculpture rapidly advanced, especially in 
its nude productions, towards the perfect grace of the Periclean period. 
The isolated nude statue is, in fact, the true ideal of plastic art: it 
represents the beauty of form in its purest organic type. The groups 
from the pediment of the temple at A‘gina are admirable examples of 
the struggle between conventionalism and freedom in the developing 
Hellenic mind. In the very centre stands a fully draped Athené, 
conventional in treatment and awkward in proportions, with a lifeless 
countenance, and graceless figure wholly concealed by the stiff folds of 
the robe. The great goddess still retains her archaic and time-honoured 
type. But at her feet lies a nude warrior of exquisite idealised propor- 
tions, in a natural and graceful posture, and carved with anatomical 
accuracy which would not have disgraced the glorious sculptor of 
the Parthenon himself. To trace the growth of the art from this point 
on to the age of Phidias would involve questions of that higher ssthetic 
criticism which I wish in the present paper to avoid. We have reached 
the point where Hellenic sculpture has attained to perfect imitation of 
the human figure: its further advance is toward the higher excellence of 
ideality, expression, deep feeling, and perfect appreciation for abstract 
beauty of form. 

And now let us look for a moment at the part borne by Greek 
individuality, Greek freedom, and Greek democracy in this ssthetic 
evolution. While in Egypt, as.we saw, the regal and hieratic influence 
caused the primitive free manner to crystallise into a fixed conven- 
tionalism ; while in Assyria it checked the progress of art, and restricted 
all advance to a few animal traits; in Hellas, after the age of freedom, 
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it became powerless before the popular instinct. While Egyptian and 
Assyrian gods always retained their semi-animal features, in Hellas the 
cow-face of Heré and the owl-head of Athené fell so utterly into oblivion 
that later Hellenic commentators even misinterpreted the ancient 
descriptive epithets of the Achwan epic into ow-eyed and grey-eyed, 
Only in conservative Sparta did Apollo keep his four arms; only in 
half-barbarian and enslaved Ephesus did Artemis keep her hundred 
breasts. In European and insular Hellas, for the most part, the 
sculptors chose to represent the actual human form, and, in their later 
age, the nude human form by preference over all other shapes. In Egypt 
and Assyria the king in his conventional representation was the central 
figure of every work. But in Hellas, even in the archaic period, we find 
plastic art in the employment of private persons. The monument of 
Aristion represents a citizen, in the armour of an hoplite, sculptured on 
his own tomb; the Orchomenian monument similarly represents a 
Beotian gentleman in civic dress. In the later Athenian period 
portrait busts of distinguished citizens seem to have been usual. But 
it was on the gods, as the common objects of devotion for the whole city, . 
that the art of the republican Greek states mainly expended itself. And 


here again we see the value of Hellenic individuality. For while in 


Egypt a Pasht from Thebes was identical with a Pasht from Memphis, 
and while even in Hellas itself Zeus and Athené and the other national 
gods tended to retain conventional types, yet in each city the special 


worship of the local heroes—Theseus and Cephisus, and Erechtheus and 


Heracles (rendered possible by the minute subdivisions of Hellenic states) 
—permitted the sculptor to individualise and originalise his work. From 
this combination of causes it happens that Greek sculpture is modelled from 
the life. Egyptian artists probably never worked from natural models ; 
they worked apparently from their own imperfect recollections, or copied 
the imperfect recollections of their predecessors. The Greek sculptor 
worked from the human figure, familiarised to his eye in the contests 
of the palestra, and we see the result in the frieze and metopes of the 
Parthenon. At length we get sculpture almost wholly divorced from 
religion in the Discobolus and the Narcissus, the Niobe and the Thorn- 
extractor. Hellenic art discovers its full freedom when it shakes off its 
religious trammels, and when its purpose becomes merely zesthetic in the 
service of the wealthy and cultivated Greek gentleman, The older school 
gives us gods and heroes alone; the later school gives us simply ideal 
figures and genre pieces. As the Renaissance emancipated Italian paint- 
ing from the perpetual circle of Madonnas and St. Sebastians, so the 
Periclean awakening emancipated Athenian sculpture from the surviving 
conventionalism of Herés and Hestias. 

Finally, we must remember that Hellenic art flourished most in the 
great commercial cities. It is notin Dorian Sparta, with its conserva- 


. tive, kingly, and military organisation, that we must look for the 


miracles of sculpture, As Thucydides predicted, Sparta has passed — 
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away and left nothing but the shadow of a great name. It isat Athens, 
Corinth, Rhodes, and the Ionian colonies that plastic art produces its 
masterpieces. And even’ the most careless thinker can hardly fail to 
remember that it was not in feudal Paris or London, butin the similarly 
mercantile cities of medieval Italy and the Low Countries, that modern 
painting went through the chief stages of its early evolution. 

I have thus, I hope, given their full value in each case to the original 
characteristics of race and to the subsequent reactions of the physical 
and social surroundings. But the point which I have especially endea- 
voured to bring out in this paper is the immense concomitant importance _ 
of a suitable material for the embodiment of the national feeling. Just 
as it seems to me that porcelain clay has coloured all the art-energies of 
China, and feathers all the art-energies of Polynesia, so does it seem to 
me that granite has directed the whole esthetic handicraft of Egypt, and 
marble the whole esthetic handicraft of Hellas. My text has been too 
large to expound otherwise than in a rapid sketch; but I trust the 
broad outlines, such as they are, will bear filling in from the memory 


» and observation of the reader. 
GRANT ALLEN, 
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Ir has been easy to foresee for some time past that a change was at hand 
in the system by which game at present is preserved in the United 
Kingdom. The enormous quantity kept up by sportsmen of the new | 
school, with its terrible consequences in the shape of frequent and sangui- 
nary collisions * between poachers and gamekeepers, and serious injury 
inflicted on the farmers’ crops, has long since brought about conditions 
demanding Parliamentary interference. As is usual, however, in such 
cases, the two extremes of opinion were strong enough for a long while 
to prevent any moderate course from being adopted; and perhaps, for 
some reasons, the result is not to be regretted, as it has given time for 
the question to run itself clear of numerous misconeeptions and imperti- 
nences which had hitherto obscured its true character, and have, indeed, 
been a principal cause of the delay which has occurred in dealing with it, 
We propose, therefore, to offer to our readers on the First of September a 
brief survey of the progress of opinion on the subject since it first began 
to attract public notice, and of the origin of the abuses which have led 
to the demand for change. 

When the game laws first began to excite hostile criticism, the poacher 
rather than the farmer was the object of popular sympathy. Political 
economy was as yet in the background, and the produce of the soil was 
not scanned as jealously as at present. Nor was game preserved to such 
an extent as to be seriously mischievous to the crops, even if it had been. 
Hares were kept principally for hunting, and for that purpose they 
ought not to be too thick upon the ground. The battue was unknown, 
and the pheasant one might almost say was as wild as the woodcock. 
Under these circumstances there was nothing either to injure the farmer 
or to lead to the formation of those regular poaching gangs which a few 
years afterwards became notorious. The consequence was that the poacher 
was regarded in those days much as in higher walks of life a young man 
is regarded who is euphemistically termed “a little wild,” or as the 
schoolboy may be who climbs up his neighbour’s apple-tree and brings off 
his pockets full of fruit. Disapproval of such courses is not unmingled 
with admiration of the culprit’s spirit, and a secret notion that he may 
turn out all the better for it afterwards. Such feelings imply no dis- 
respect for the received moralities, and neither did sympathy with.the . 
village poacher imply the slightest dissatisfaction with the game laws or 
the preservation of game. Joseph Rushbrook, in Captain Marryat’s well- 


* These indeed are nothing new. Vide infra. 
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known tale, is an excellent type of the poacher as he was known, generally 
speaking, in those earlier and better days. Rushbrook isa man who lives 
by poaching. He is an honest, respectable, intelligent man, who goes to 
church regularly, and sends his children to school. His cottage on the 
outskirts of the village is a model of neatness and comfort. His wife is 
everything that a village matron ought to be. But he has this one weak- 
ness: every favourable night “in the season of the year” is devoted to 
inroads on the neighbouring covers, where, with the aid of a wonderful 
dog, and an equally wonderful child, he enjoys his sport for many years 
without detection, the game being disposed of to the pedlars, who, with 
the guards of coaches and the drivers of stage-waggons, were the principal 
medium of communication between the poacher and the dealer. Such a 
career was lawless—wrong, no doubt—still there was something ad- 
venturous and romantic about it, people thought. There was the same 
difference in public estimation between Joseph Rushbrook and the 
unwashed gangs of mechanics who plunder our preserves at present as 
between Claude Duval and Bill Sikes. 

It was during the latter part of the last century that both poaching 
and game preserving seem first to have begun to assume those dimen- 
sions which are familiar to us at the present day. The growth of these 
were coincident with two other social changes in progress at the same 
period, of which no doubt they were to some extent also the consequences : 
we mean the decline in the condition of the peasantry, and the accumu- 
lation of large properties. 'Towards the end of the American war, owing 
to the rise in prices on the one hand, and the enclosure of commons 
on the other, the labourer’s income was diminished while the cost of his 
living was increased ; while, at the same time, partly owing to the pres- 
sure of taxation, and partly to other causes, the early part of the reign 
of George IIT. witnessed a large reduction in the number of the smaller 
landowners, who were bought out by nabobs, contractors, e¢ hoc genus 
omne—the men so abhorred by Cobbett—or else by the neighbouring 
nobleman, who would not be outdone by them in the extent of his 
acres. It seems probable that this change may have led to the preser- 
vation of game, and also to the accumulation of it in particular localities, 
on a scale unknown to the smaller squires of an earlier period, when it 


_ Was more evenly distributed over the whole surface of the country. Thus, 


at one and the same time, the pressure of poverty began to act upon the. 
rural population, and the system of preserving to hold out increased 
temptation to them. The result was seen in the gradually-increasing 
ferocity and lawlessness of the poaching class, and in the increased 
severity of the laws which were enacted to restrain them. Then came 
in the practice, now almost forgotten, of setting man-traps and spring- 
guns, which were not declared to be illegal till towards the end of the 
reign of George IV., and which contributed largely to swell the outcry 
against the game laws. It was said at the time that they were as inef- 
ficient as inhuman, and that they caught or killed every one except the 
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poacher. A celebrated hanging judge had a narrow escape on one occa- 
sion, and it may be that this was what led to the prohibition of them, 
Some traps made without teeth were used for the protection of gardens, 


but all alike are things of the past now. Only now and then, inside the ~ 


old moss-grown park palings, one sees some tumbledown sign-post warn- 
ing the public of spring-guns and man-traps to remind us that such things 
were. 

By the time that Crabbe’s Tales were published, the gang system was 
in full operation, and there is plenty of other evidence to show that night- 
poaching was carried on then, just as it has been since, by bodies of armed 
men prepared to resist force by force. Still the old sentimental idea of 
the poacher, fostered partly by individual “ survivals,” partly by the con- 
dition of the law, and still more by the aggravated distress of the 
peasantry which followed the peace of 1815, was the uppermost one in the 
public mind. Then arose the picture of the starving labourer transported 
or imprisoned with felons for snaring a rabbit to assuage the pangs of 
hunger ; and the feeling thus created not unnaturally survived for a very 
long time the circumstances which had once given colour toit. But public 
sympathy never at any time took the form of a demand for the abolition 
of the game laws. What was asked was such a reform as should diminish 
the temptation to poaching among the rural population. How completely 
the remedy adopted defeated its own purpose, and indeed aggravated the 
very mischief which it was intended to remove, we shall see presently. 
Ip the meantime, let us remember that down to 1831 the two main 
objects with all game law reformers were, first, the abolition of the quali- 
fication * as an antiquated anomaly ; and, secondly, the extinction of the 
poacher by destroying the market for his produce. The way to curb the 


’ poacher, said the Ldinburgh Review, is to undersell him. And though 


the farmer’s grievance was mentioned once or twice in the debates in the 
House of Commons on the subject, it had no hold upon the public mind, 
which was occupied exclusively with the two objects we have mentioned. 
In spite of all that has been said, there can be little doubt that under 
the old system shooting and the preservation of game were in some re- 
spects on a more satisfactory footing than they have been since. Under+ 
the old régime comparatively few persons took the field, and there was 
game enough for all without the excessive quantity which it is now 
thought necessary to maintain. Preserving, consequently, was not 
carried on upon the same scale, nor was the gamekeeper the ubiquitous, 
and sometimes vexatious, personage which he has since become. On land 
where no keeper ever set his foot, and where almost any qualified person 
might shoot if he chose, it was possible then to have excellent partridge- 


* Before 1831 nobody was allowed to kill game who was not possessed of an 
estate in land, freehold, copyhold, or leasehold, the amount varying in each case, or 
who was not the son of an esquire or person of a higher degree. Thus it will be | 
seen that the qualification was one derived either from property in land or from 
birth. It was habitually-disregarded, 
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guns out that the game was never killed down ; and though poaching was 
so largely carried on that an innkeeper at Manchester is said to have had 


- guch a quantity of partridges in his possession one first of September 


that he was obliged to throw away 2,000, it does not seem to have been 
so fatal to wild game as the horde of petty gunners created by the Act 
of William IV. So that, what with fewer shooters on the one hand, 
and conditions of agriculture more favourable to partridge-breeding on 
the other, the sport of shooting was to be enjoyed with very little trouble, 
and with few or none of the heartburnings which it occasions now. The 
old-fashioned tenant-farmer of the first quarter of the present century 
never dreamed of shooting. It never occurred to him that it could be 
agreeable to the fitness of things that he should do so ; that the game on 
land should be kept for the owner of the land seemed to him part of the 
order of nature, and, as long as the system of shooting and of preserving 
remained unchanged, he continued in this frame of mind. Nor, indeed, 
is it entirely a thing of the past even now. It lingered for a long time 
after the alteration of the law, and survives still to this extent that the 
tenant-farmer as a rule has no wish whatever to take the shooting from 
his landlord ; but in those halcyon days not a cloud was on the sports- 
man’s horizon ; not a sulky or an angry look greeted him from morning 
till night. There was always cover enough for birds without the neces- 


- sity of going into beans or clover; and a brace or two which he could 


not buy made the occupier of the land happy, and a staunch preserver for 
the rest of the year. Neither gamenor gunner did harm to anything or 
anybody ; encroached on no rights either real or fanciful; and the sporte- 


man in consequence was welcome wherever he went, and as often as he 


chose to go. 

“In those days and in days much later,” says Lord Stanhope, 
“the return of the shooting season was hailed with pleasure, not by the 
landlord only, but by the farmer also. The young squire would cheerily 
step into the homestead for bis midday meal ; and sit down with a well- 
earned appetite to a dish of eggs and bacon, with a glass—or it might be 
two—of the honest homebrewed, instead of the luxurious luncheon bas- 
kets which according to the present fashion would be spread before him. 
He would point with some pride to ‘the birds’ which his morning’s 
walk had gained him, and descant at some length on the sagacity and 
skill of his dogs ; for at that time—before the time of ‘driving ’—these 
were deemed no small part of the enjoyment of the day. In return he 
would be most warmly greeted and made welcome, undisturbed by any 
little questions which would be reserved for another time—as of the 
mouldering floor in the barn, or the leaky roof in the ‘ beast houses;’ and, 
when he again stepped forth, he would see his tenant at his side taking 
interest in his sport, and eager to point out to him the haunts of the 
nearest coveys. All was cheerfulness and sunshine between the two 
classes when they met not for business alone.” And after contrasting 
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this picture.with the modern system, he says: “This was not so in the 
reign of Queen Anne, not even in the reign of George III. ;” nor even 


in the reign of George IV., may be confidently added. "What has led 


to the change is the next step in our inquiry ? 

It was generally believed fifty years ago that by throwing open both 
game and the right of killing it to the general public, poaching would be 
seriously discouraged, if not altogether suppressed, while at the same time 
an unpopular privilege belonging to the owners of land would be de- 
stroyed. The first object was to be gained by legalising the sale of game ; 
the second by abolishing the property qualification required of all persons 


who desired to kill or takeit. The legal traffic in game would soon swamp . 


the illegal, and the abolition of the qualification in favour of a licence giving 
every one the right to shoot who chose to pay five pounds for the luxury 
would do away with all class jealousies. This was the view entertained by 
the most enlightened reformers of the period. But unluckily, like many 
other enlightened reformers, their practical knowledge of the subject 
was not equal to the task they undertook. We are thinking now rather 
of the Edinburgh Reviewers than of members of the House of Com- 
mons; yet it certainly is strange that men like Lord Althorp should 
have no misgivings as to the working of the Act which he succeeded in 
carrying through Parliament. Sir Robert Peel, himself an ardent lover 
of the gun, did venture to predict that legalising the sale of game would 
increase and not diminish poaching. But his was almost the only voice 
of any note which gave out the warning sound. Elsewhere the very 
system which is now so loudly condemned by contemporaries was recom- 
mended emphatically as the only one suited to the age, and consistent 


with liberal ideas. There was to be no more privilege ; nothing feudal, 


or exclusive, or nonsensical about game and the game laws. They were 


" to be placed on the basis of common sense. Let the gentry rear game 


as a business, and supply the market with it just as their tenants sup- 


plied it with mutton. Thus it would be a source of profit as well as of 


pleasure to them ; and when they did not want to shoot it themselves 
they might let the right to some one else, and recoup themselves for the 
expense in that way. By these means it was contemplated that the 
poacher would be driven out of the field, and that the dealer in time would 
no more think of supplying his customers with stolen game than with 
stolen meat, eggs, or poultry. In these speculations we have of course 
the germ of the modern battue, of the cartloads of game packed off to 
the adjoining market town, of the wasted crops, of the “ game landlord,” 
and the sulky or indignant tenant. Hoc fonte derivata clades. The 
original supposition was not perhaps in the abstract unreasonable, for 
that the breeder and owner of game should be able to supply the public 
was no very extravagant assumption. But the theory overlooked two 


important difficulties, of which one no doubt would have disappeared in 


time, while the other had not yet suggested itself. After the Act of 
1831 became law, a public opinion in conformity with it had still to 
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be created; a public opinion which by recognising that hares and 
pheasants, whatever their technical status, were morally and equitably 
property, should make it as disgraceful for the poulterer to deal with the 

poacher’as for the butcher to deal with the sheepstealer. This feeling 

was Jonger in making its appearance than the reformers had expected. 

But it probably would have done so in time, when it was met and turned 
backwards bya counter current of thought to which the men of 1831 were 
strangers. The farmer’s grievance stepped upon the scene, and altered the 

whole complexion of affairs. The public were just beginning to recognise 
the absurdity of the protest against gentlemen selling their game, and to 

see that if they were to get game at all this was the most rational mode 
of obtaining it, when the question suddenly became complicated with two 
others : first of all, if gentlemen were to feed game for the public market, 
how did it affect the farmer on whose crops they fed ; and secondly, how, 
if the farmer were satisfied, did it affect the great ‘body of the people 
whose supply of food was thus diminished? It was, indeed, suggested by 
the Edinburgh Reviewers that the occupier should be taken into partner- 
ship with the owner in the business of game-breeding, and be permitted 
to shoot as well, on the understanding, of course, that he kept plenty 
for hislandlord. But, when this suggestion was made, the experiment of 
abolishing the qualification had not been tried ; nor was it foreseen, per- 
haps, that permission to the farmer to shoot would mean permission to 
him to take out half-a-dozen friends with him. And this, be it remem- 
bered, is the real difficulty at the present day. For farmers and landlords 
to exercise the sporting right concurrently would involve the necessity of 


perpetually giving each other notice of the days on which they wanted 


to shoot. Otherwise, of course, the farmer, on going out with his gun, 
would be always liable to discover that the ground had just heen beaten 
by his landlord, and the landlord in turn, on making his way to some 


“choice piece of turnips or mangold-wurzel, would be always exposed to 


the annoyance of seeing his tenant in the middle of it. With these two 
questions, the question, that is, of the farmer and of the general public, 
the reformers of fifty years ago had not been confronted ; and, as they im- 
ported new troubles into the game-law question, so also did they tend to 
defeat the remedy for the old ones which was founded on the supposed 
unobjectionable nature of the traffic thus developed. 

So far from being superseded by the legalisation of the sale of game, 
poaching was directly stimulated by it, as Sir Robert Peel had ventured 
to predict. The demand for game was quadrupled. A far larger quan- 


_ tity was preserved ; and no public opinion, as we have said, had time 


to spring up teaching the honest tradesman to be ashamed of :dealing 
with the poacher. It was not all at once either that gentlemen took to 
selling their game. But it soon became apparent that, even without 
reckoning for the poacher or the fishmonger, the vast increase in the 
number of shooters which was brought about by the change in the law 
had made it necessary to preserve more game for legitimate sport alone 
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than had been necessary before, and also to collect it together more 
generally within limited areas, thus in turn offering increased facilities 
and temptations to the professional depredator. Hence we see the origin 
of two fresh evils—the gradual formation of a criminal class living — 
entirely by poaching, which was almost unknown to our grandfathers ; 
and also the growth of ill-feeling between country neighbours owing to 
the constant necessity of guarding against the crowd of certificated 
gunners who hover about the outskirts of preserved estates ready to 
pounce upon the first head of game which crosses the boundary. Hence 
all manner of precautions necessarily adopted by gamekeepers, which are 
the source of constant irritation to the smaller owners and occupiers 
in the neighbourhood, and which in many places robs partridge-shooting, 
at all events, of a great deal of its natural charm. One good effect, how- 
ever, has resulted from the development of poaching: it has at last put 
an end to the delusion about the poacher. That interesting character, 
the starved peasant catering for his sick wife, has dropped out of the 
discussion now whenever the game laws are considered. The modern 
gang has extinguished at last all that spurious sympathy with law- 
breakers which both poaching and smuggling under other conditions, not 
unnaturally perhaps, attracted. The question is disentangled from that 
fiction at all events, and that is one reason why some satisfactory settle- 
ment of it should now be comparatively easy. 

Thus we see that the Act of 1831, however well intended, has been 
in practice a decided failure. If it removed one class of grievances, it has 
created another. By legalising the sale of game it has only stimulated 
preservation to such an extent as to be highly detrimental to the farmer 
without at all discouraging the poacher; and by substituting the license 
for the qualification it has brought into the field a large class of small 
gunners who ought really not to shoot at all, and who get almost all 
their sport by judicious trespassing and prowling. Whether an increase 
in the cost of the certificate might not be a step in the right direction 
may be a matter for subsequent consideration. At the present moment, 
however, public opinion stands steadily at the farmer’s grievance ; and, 
having noted the stages by which it has been brought to this point, we 
may next consider the proposals which have been made for allaying it, 
bearing in mind all the time that the importance of game as part of the 
food supply of the country was insisted on if possible more strongly by 
the reformers of the law in 1831 than it has been even by the defenders 
of the law during the last ten years. 

We may say, then, that the first condition of any such change in the 
law as shall be satisfactory to the nation at large is that it shall not be 
one leading to the extermination of hares and rabbits; and on this head 
the conflict of opinion as to the probable effect of the Bill * introduced by 


* The main feature of the Bill is to give what is called “‘a concurrent inalienable 
right” to the occupier to kill hares and rabbits together with the owner, making in- 
valid all agreements by which they are reserved in future. 
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Government is exceedingly curious, Some say that within five years 
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of the passage of such an Act the rabbit would be as scarce as the 
badger ; others say that within the same period both hares and rabbits 
would be multiplied twentyfold. Our own opinion is that the Bill 
would make very little difference. The farmer would look on ground 


* game with a more favourable eye when he was able to kill it himself, 


and the landlord with a less favourable eye when his tenant was able to 
kill it. We say this supposing this concurrent right to be exercised con- 
currently. Where it was not, the game would either be reserved to the 
landlord as it is now—and in the case of yearly tenancies the Bill would 
offer no impediment—or it would be given up entirely to the tenant. 
What the latter would do in such a case we know well enough from 
what he does now. Whenever the game is wholly at the disposal of the 
occupier, he either preserves it carefully for himself or he lets it to some- 
body else. He acts towards it, in fact, just exactly as his landlord would. 
The present writer is acquainted with several estates on which the game 
has been given to the tenantry ; and what do these gentlemen do? De- 
stroy the hares and rabbits? Nota bit of it. They club together, set 
up a gamekeeper, and have their grand days as if they were so many 
lords. Shooting over one of these farms a few years ago in company 
only with the keeper, I found from fifteen to twenty hares in a single 
piece of turnips not more than five or six acres in extent. Partridges, 
however, were not nearly so plentiful, nor, indeed, were rabbits ; but 
this was only because the tenants had not much wood upon their farms. 
Elsewhere I have seen quantities of rabbits in woods preserved by tenant- 
farmers. They like, however—characteristically enough—the biggest 
things best. A hare or a pheasant is something worth having, they 
think, and it is these they would preserve most if left entirely to them- 
selves. Without wishing for a moment to disparage the statements 
which have been made in regard to the damage done by game, we can- 
not help believing that it would assume very different proportions if the 
owners of the crops were also the owners of the hares. Men rail at 
dignities, at. placemen, at authority : make such men peers, or ministers, 
or magistrates, and they change their tone. The farmer rails at hares 
and rabbits; but hand them over to himself and see how tenderly he 


wouldtreat them! ‘We have little fear, therefore, that the farmer would 


extirpate these creatures. There seems, indeed, to be quite as much 
ground for the contrary apprehension that they would preserve them 
too strictly. Farmers, it is said, would grow as fond of sport as their 
landlords, and would no more mind paying a little for it in the shape 
of damaged crops than the landlord minds paying for it in the shape 
of lower rents. We see no improbability in this prediction at all ; and so 
far, to our mind, the measure which has been offered for the reform of 
the game system does fulfil the first condition we have mentioned. We do 
not believe it to be one which will effect the destruction of ground game. 
With such mighty questions as “freedom of contract,” and the com- 
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point of view, we are relieved from the necessity of dealing. These 
belong to political and economic writers, and form no part of that aspect 
of the subject which we desire to present to our readers. But at this 
season of the year we may appropriately consider the probable effects of 
such a measure on the sport of shooting. In the case of resident pro- 
prietors whose estates are not too large for them to be well known to 
every man upon the ground, and where the farms are held from year to 
year—a description which applies to at least one half of England—the sport 
of shooting will continue to be after the Bill passes exactly what it was 
before. If the occupier declines to reserve the ground game of reasonable 
terms, the owner will have the same remedy in his hands as he has now. 
On this class of cases, therefore, nothing further need be said. "Where 
there are leases, or where the “ game landlord” is in question, the matter 
is not quite so simple. The lease, however, only throws the question one’ 
step further back ; for whether the law is made to apply to existing 


. leases or not, they must all expire at last, when the landlord who wishes 
_ to preserve will naturally resort to the yearly system. The “game land- 


lord ” then remains as the sole personage about whose future there need 
be much anxiety ; though in the eyes of many people he deserves neither 


sympathy nor solicitude. This we own we do not see, probably because 


we have been and hope to be again one of that class ourselves. We are 
a most respectable and, in many cases, a most hard-working and meri- 
torious body of men, and we claim the consideration of the public for the 
case we are about to lay before them. We were let in by the Act of 1831, 
and I hope we shall not be cut out by the Act of 1880. But there is 
something to be said on both sides of the question. 


There are game landlords and game landlords. There is the mil- - 


lionnaire who rents the abbey or the castle or the hall with the sporting 
right over the estate. He isone kind. And if he lives on the spot, and 
makes himself agreeable to his neighbours, and takes care that bis game- 
keepers shall not be greater swells than himself, he may contrive to 
propitiate the farmers, and find that they dohim no harm. It is undeni- 


able, however, that their first impulse will be in a contrary direction ; and — 


though, of course, the game landlord would have an appeal to the head 
landlord, he would find himself, in the circumstances I am supposing, in 
a very uncomfortable position. The landlord or his agent might, of course, 
say to the farmers that he expected them to treat the occupier of the Hall 
as they would the owner, and that he should consider interference with 
his sport the same thing as interference with his own. But remon- 
strances of this kind, even were they effective, would in many cases be 
found irksome, and the hirer of the shooting would discover, let him do 
what he would, that his ground game disappeared. The result would bea 
sensible diminution in the letting value of country houses, which would 
fall rather hardly on such owners as might wish to live for a time else- 


where without being obliged to sell the inheritance of their fathers, 


parative value of game and the corn which they consume, from a public 
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This is a hardship, however, for which we fear there is no remedy. It 
is so obviously just and natural that the tenant should have the refusal 
of the shooting when the landlord does not want it, that we fear no other 
’ consideration can be allowed to interfere. "When the farmer, however, 
did not care about the game, and it was let to a third person in conse- 
quence, he would probably not be unreasonable about it. All farmers 
have a very strong dislike to seeing strangers on their land—men who 
come out for the shooting season and are absent all the rest of the year ; 
but a game landlord who is an habitual resident for any number of years 
soon comes to take the place of the landlord proper, and to be on similar 
terms with his neighbours. I remember an amusing illustration of the 
former feeling among my own experiences soon after leaving college. I 
used to go home in September, and had some land to shoot over adjoining 
which were several small farmers who hardly knew me by sight, though, 
of course, they knew my name. Almost anybody that chose shot over 
their ground ; but, as it happened, there were not many to come, and I 
used to have it pretty nearly to myself. I remember one day I had got 
some birds into a man’s beans; they were a short, foul crop, where I 
could not do much harm, and in I went without misgiving. I had shot 
_ four or five times, and was congratulating myself on my good luck, when 
Isuddenly became aware of a sturdy-looking man in his shirt-sleeves ad- 
vancing under the hedgeside with a pitchfork in his hand. His face was 
very red, and he was evidently prepared for battle. After a few inquiries, 
more pointed than polite, about my business in his beans, I told him my 
name, which to some extent allayed his wrath ; but still he was far from 
satisfied, and he laid great stress on the fact that I was an habitual ab- 
sentee. “Yer come here,” he said, “in September, and think yer may 
do as yer like, and we don’t see nothing of yer at no other time.” I sub- 
sequently became great friends with this man, who was certainly a rough 
diamond, but good-natured enough at bottom, with no objection to a gen- 
tleman shooting on his land who was willing to be civil and who belonged 
to the neighbourhood; but he did not like you to take French leave. I 
shot here for many years on payment of a hare “at the feast.” Now this 
is the same feeling which actuates large farmers as well as small. If they 
_ don’t see nothing of you at no other time,” they do not care to see you 

_ in September ; and the game landlord who takes a place only for the au- 
tumn, fills his house for a week in September and for another week at 
Christmas, and is seen no more, would probably find the farmers, in their 
own phrase, rather “orkard customers” should this Bill ever become law. 

But there is a humbler kind of game landlord whose interests also - 
are at stake, and of him we would fain say something. Let me now 
again put my own case, and speak again in the first person. For many 
years running I used to stay every autumn with a friend in the south 
of England who was the incumbent of a good college living. I had 
his glebe to shoot over, and one farm besides, with some nice bits of 
copsewood scattered about it, On three sides it was bounded by what 
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the country people called charity land ; that is, land belonging’to some 
almshouses in a distant part of the county, and let in farms of from 
eighty to two hundred acres. Now two of these farms—one of about 
ninety acres, the other a hundred and fifty—I was able to hire pretty 
cheaply, and this converted my three hundred acres into a really good 
beat, lying within a ring fence. Of course I had no keeper; for the 
soil was favourable to partridges, and there were always a few hares 
and pheasants, notwithstanding poachers. I used to shoot over it ten 
or a dozen times, perhaps, in September and October, usually getting 
altogether from fifty to sixty brace of birds. I always shot alone, 
atid this was quite enough for amusement, and quite enough to neces- 
sitate good hard walking behind a good dog. The power of hiring 
shooting in this manner is one of the greatest possible boons to the hard- 
worked professional man, whether in town or country—the doctor, the 
lawyer, the merchant, the journalist, or even, may I say, the parson. It 


is not every one 
Who cares to walk 


With death and mourring on the silver horns, 


or to spend his holidays at a watering-place. A month’s partridge-shoot- 
ing does him twice as much good as either, and why should such recrea- 
tion be made impossible for him? This is one kind of “ game landlord,” 
who is perfectly innocent and innocuous, and surely does not deserve the 
hard words that have been said of such persons in general. But how, it 
may be asked, would such arrangements be interfered with by a Bill 
which gave the tenant an inalienable right to kill hares? It could not 
compel him to do so; and if he found it more convenient to let his shoot- 
ing than to keep it, he would do nothing to diminish its value. This 
sounds very reasonable; but what has to be considered is the case of a 
cantankerous lessor who quarrelled with his lessee in the middle of the 
season. It would be very unjust that he should be able to kill down all 
the ground game, and yet recover the rent of the shooting all the same. 
Without saying positively that this would be the effect of such a Bill as the 
one recently introduced, it appears that it might be. For what right would 
the lessee have to withhold the rent, unless part of the consideration was 
that the ground game should be reserved? yet by the terms of the Bill 
it is made impossible for the occupier to reserve it. Of course where the 
shooting was taken for a term of years the danger would be all the 
greater. One cannot say precisely beforehand what effect such a measure 
might produce upon the class of lettings we have mentioned ; but it 
would be a very unfortunate result if it should be to debar professional 
and commercial men, who do not possess land of their own, from a healthy 
and delightful recreation which they are able to enjoy now without 
giving offence to any one. In fact, if this did turn out to be the working 
of such a measure, we should find that with the best intentions Govern- 


-ment had actually restored the monopoly abolished in 1831, and again 


confined the right of shooting to a single class in the community. 
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‘We have seen the error into which the reformers of 1831 were be- 
trayed in their anxiety to abolish poaching. It is possible that the re- 
formers of to-day may fall into as great a one in their efforts. to restrain 
excessive preservation. If the farmers are admitted to a kind of partner- 
ship in the game, they will become partners in the preservation of it 3 
and if the apprehensions of one class of critics are realised, and the agri- 
culturists become sportsmen and game preservers on a large scale, nothing 
will have been done to diminish the frequency of poaching. Then, per- 
haps, will be the time to try once more whether owners and occupiers 
combined cannot drive the poacher out of the field. When the farmer 
ceases to have the smallest sympathy with him, and the farmer's grievarice 
no longer makes the public indifferent, we may see, perhaps, the growth 
of that sentiment which was anticipated half a century ago, but which 
was nipped in the bud as we haveshown. It was intended of course, by 
the authors of the Act of William IV., that it should be rigorously car- 
ried out, and the law enforced against all poulterers and fishmongers who 
obtained their game in an illegal manner. But it never has been. Like 
the New Poor Law it has remained practically a dead letter. Public 
opinion has not really rebuked the violation of it; and I remember not 
many years ago that when a fishmonger in a Midland town took one of 
the county members into his back room, and, showing him a large quan- 
tity of pheasants, informed him with a cheerful smile that they all came 
from Hazelby, the member’s own place, the laugh was all on the side of 
the fishmonger, who was thought to have displayed considerable native 
humour. While public opinion continues to wink at any offence in this 
manner, just as it does at intoxication, the law can do very little with it. 
But, perhaps, if farmers and landlords alike put their shoulders to the 
wheel, something might be done now to stamp out the poacher as an 
anachronism. To exterminate game in order to prevent poaching would be 
like destroying precious stones in order to prevent stealing. Nobody now, 
however, except a few dyspeptic zealots, goes to this length. For their 
beauty, if for no other reason, we should preserve these members of the 
British fauna ; what they add to the life and interest of rural scenery 
can hardly be exaggerated in the eyes of every true lover of the country. 

On a fine August afternoon, before the wheat is cut, I like to sit on a 
stile among the cornfields and plantations to see the partridge surrounded 
by her brood, and to watch the various furred and feathered creatures 
coming out to feed. The air is so still that you can hear the corn rustle 
as the hare gently steals through it, and the only sound you catch besides 
the voices of birds is the distant rumbling of the waggons where they 
have just begun to carry the oats. After you have sat for a while the 
rabbits begin to emerge again from the opening on Your right, and you 
watch them over the hedge nibbling the sweet, dewy grass, and indulg- 
ing in every kind of gambol. Presently, from among the tall stalks of 
wheat upon your left, a hare steals cautiously forth and sits in the middle 
of the foothpath listening and motionless. If, as is thie probable, she 
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does not see you, she will stay for some minutes within a few yards of 


your feet ; then, suddenly becoming conscious of your proximity, she turns _ : 


and scuttles down: the path till, coming to the well-known. “sluice,” 
she darts into the hedge and disappears. In a few minutes you become 
conscious that you are again not alone. On the ditch bank, some twenty 
yards off, stands a stately cock pheasant, with that peculiar meditative 
air characteristic of the tribe, which seems to mean that he is considering 
which of three courses he had better adopt. If you make the slightest 
noise he will depart as silently as he came. If not, he will probably 
take little notice of you, and will presently step quietly into the wheat 
in quest of his evening meal, or having promised his mate and her young 
ones to meet her there about that time. What a fine fellow he is; what 
gorgeous colouring ; what gleaming plumage! well worthy to be worn 
on the helmets of Indian kings, and to match the jewelled war belts, 
Again, you are startled by a commotion just behind you—a great 
screaming and whirring and piping—and you look round just in time 
tosee a covey of small partridge, led by the old hen, fly quickly over 
the hedge to your left, and plump down into the standing corn. They 
have been disturbed by something in an adjoining field, and have taken 
refuge in their native cover. The old bird calls anxiously for a minute 
or two till she finds that all her chicks are safe, and then all is still, 
Then it is to be feared the murderous instinct awakes in you, and you 
exclaim mentally that they will be fine birds in another fortnight. All 
this time the placid August sunshine is mellowing the whole scene; 
a church spire points upwards in the blue distance; cottage roofs peep 
through the trees below the hill ; and the rooks are circling and cawing 
round the tall elms which conceal the old manorial hall. Amid scenes like 
these you sigh for the old times referred to in the beginning of this article, 
when the pretty and interesting creatures which add so much to the charm 
of rural life were the source of no social bitterness or political contro- 
versies, and you ask yourself for the twentieth time whether nothing can 
be done to do away with or mitigate these, without depriving ourselves 
of the pleasure which we legitimately draw from those. That the matter 


could be arranged without difficulty if considered solely on its merits, and 


apart from the passions and the interests of political parties, we entertain 

o manner of doubt. But whether it ever will beso considered is far from 
being equally certain. We shall not depart by one hair’s breadth from the 
limits we have imposed upon ourselves, or we might trace at some length 
the political history of the game question, and show how completely this 
has been allowed to distort its natural features. Weare satisfied at present 


with having pointed out, we hope precisely, the origin of the difficulty — 


in its modern form, the changes which public opinion has undergone in 
regard to it, and the stages by which legislation has reached the point at 
which it now stands. 
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The Pubilion on the Links. 
(In Two Parts.) 


PART I. 
CHAPTER L 


TELLS HOW I campep 1n GrapEN Sea-WooD, AND BEHELD A LiGut 
IN THE PAVILION. 


‘I BELIEVE it is now more than time, my dear and dutiful children, that 
I was setting my mémoires in order before I go hence. For six months 
‘Lhave been reminded day by day of human frailty ; I must take the 
hint before it is too late, and leave you the story for which you have so 
often asked. This is a long-kept secret that I have now to disclose; . 
and, to all but our own nearest people, I hope it. will remain one for 
ever. It is told to you, my dear children, in confidence; you will see 
why this is so as you read; and, as I hope, that is not by many the only 
discovery you will make or lesson you will learn. For it should teach 
in our family a spirit of great charity to the unfortunate and all those 
who are externally dishonoured. For my part, it is with pleasure and 
sorrow that I set myself to tell you how I met the dear angel of my life. 
That will always be a touching event in my eyes ; for if I am anything 
worth, or have been anything of a good father, it is due to the influence 
of your mother and the love and duty that I bore her, which were not 
only delightful to me in themselves, but strengthened and directed my 
conduct in other affairs. Many praise and regret their youth or their~ 
childhood, and recall the time of their courtship as if it were the beginning 
of the end; but my case is different, and I neither respected myself nor 
greatly cared for my existence until then. Yet, as you are to hear, this. 
certainly was in itself a very stormy period, and your mother and I had. 
many pressing and dreadful thoughts. Indeed the circumstances were so- 
unusual in character that they have not often been surpassed, or, at least,. 
not often in our age and country ; and we began to love in the midst of 
continual alarms. 

I was a great solitary when I was young. I made it, my pride to 
keep aloof and suffice for my own entertainment ; and I may say that I 
had neither friends nor acquaintances until I \met that friend who 
became my wife and the mother of my children. With one man only 
was I on private terms; this was R. Northmour, Esquire, of Graden 
Easter, in Scotland. We had met at college; and though there was not 
much liking between us, nor even much intimacy, we were so nearly of 
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THE PAVILION ON THE LINKS. | 


a humour that we could associate with ease to both. Misanthropes, we 
believed ourselves to be; but I have thought since that we were only 
sulky fellows. It was scarcely a companionship, but a coexistence in 
unsociability. Northmour’s exceptional violence of temper made it no 
easy affair for him to keep the peace with any one but me; and as he 
respected my silent ways, and let me come and go as I pleased, I could 
tolerate his presence without concern. I think we called each other 
friends. 

When Northmour took his degree and I decided to leave the univer- 
sity without one, he invited me on a long visit to Graden Easter ; and it 
was thus that I first became acquainted with the scene of my adventures, 
The mansion-house of Graden stood in a bleak stretch of country some 


three miles from the shore of the German Ocean. It was_as large as a 


barrack ; and as it had been built of a soft stone, liable to consume in 
the eager air of the sea-side, it was damp and draughty within and half 
ruinous without. It was impossible for two young men to lodge with 
comfort in such a dwelling. But there stood in the northern court of 
the estate, in a wilderness of links and blowing sand-hills, and between 
a plantation and the sea, a small Pavilion or Belvidera, of modern 
design, which was exactly suited to our wants; and in this hermitage, 
speaking little, reading much, and rarely associating except at meals, 
Northmour and I spent four tempestuous winter months. I might have 
stayed longer ; but there sprang up a dispute between us, one March night, 
which rendered my departure necessary. Northmour spoke hotly, I 
remember, and I suppose I must have made some tart rejoinder. He 
leaped from his chair and grappled me; I had to fight, without exaggera- 
tion, for my. life ; and it was only with a great effort that I mastered 
him, for he was near as strong in body as myself, and seemed filled with 
the devil. The next morning, we met on our usual terms; but I 


_jadged it more delicate to withdraw ; nor did he attempt to dissuade me, 


It was nine years before I revisited the neighbourhood. I travelled 
at that time with a tilt cart, a tent, and a cooking-stove, tramping all 
day beside the waggon, and at night, whenever it was possible, gipsying 
in a cove of the hills, or by the side of a wood. I believe I visited in 
this manner most of the wild and desolate regions both in England and 
Scotland ; and, as I had neither friends nor relations, I was troubled with 
no correspondence, and had nothing in the nature of head-quarters, un- 
less it was the office of my solicitors, from whom I drew my income twice 
a year. It was a life in which I delighted ; and I fully thought to have 
grown old upon the march, and at last died ina ditch. So I suppose I 
should, if I had not met your mother. 

It was my whole business to find desolate corners, where I could © 
camp without the fear of interruption ; and hence, being in another part 


’ of the same shire, I bethought me suddenly of the Pavilion on the Links. 


No thoroughfare passed within three miles of it. The nearest town, and 
that was but a fisher village, was at a distance of six or seven. For ten 
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miles of length, and from a depth varying from three miles to half a 
mile, this belt of barren country lay along the sea. The beach, which 
was the natural approach, was full of quicksands. Indeed I may say 
there is hardly a hetter place of concealment in the United Kingdom. 
I determined to pass a week in the Sea-Wood of Graden Easter, and, 
making a long stage, reached it about sundown on a wild September day. 

The country, I have said, was mixed sand-hill and links ; links being . 
‘a Scottish name for sand which has ceased drifting and become more or 

less solidly covered with turf. The pavilion stood on an even space; a 
little behind it, the wood began in a hedge of elders huddled together by 
‘the wind ; in front, a few tumbled sand-hills sfood between it and the 
sea. An outcropping of rock had formed a bastion for the sand, so that 
there was here a promontory in the coast-line between two shallow bays ; 
and just beyond the tides, the rock again cropped out and formed an 
~ islet of small dimensions but strikingly designed. The quicksands were 
of great extent at low water, and had an infamous reputation in the 
country. Close in shore, between the islet and the promontory, it was 
_said they would swallow a man in four minutes and a half; but there 
may have been little ground for this precision. The district was alive 
with rabbits, and haunted by gulls which made a continual piping about 
the pavilion. On summer days the outlook was bright and even glad- 
some; but at sundown in September, with a high wind, and a heavy 
surf rolling in close along the links, the place told of nothing but dead 
mariners and sea disaster. A ship beating to windward on the horizon, 
and a huge truncheon of wreck half buried in the sands at my feet, com- 
pleted the innuendo of the scene. 

The pavilion—it had been built by the last proprietor, Northmour’s 
uncle, a silly and prodigal virtuoso—presented little signs of age. It was 
two stories in height, Italian in design, surrounded by a patch of garden 

in which nothing had prospered but a few coarse flowers; and looked, 
with its shuttered windows, not like a house that had been deserted, but 
like one that had never been tenanted by man. Northmour was plainly 
from home ; whether, as usual, sulking in the cabin of his yacht, or in one - 
of his fitful and extravagant appearances in the world of society, I had, 

of course, no means of guessing. The place had an air of solitude that 
daunted even a solitary like myself ; the wind cried inthe chimneys with _ 
a strange and wailing note; and it was with a sense of escape, as if I 
were going indoors, that I turned away and, driving my cart before me, 
entered the skirts of the wood. 

The Sea-Wood of Graden had been planted to. shelter the culti- 
vated fields behind, and check the encroachments of the blowing sand. As 
you advanced into it from coastward, elders were succeeded by other hardy 
shrubs ; but the timber was all stunted and bushy; it led a life of con- 
flict ; the trees were accustomed to swing there all night long in fierce 
winter tempests ; and even in early spring, the leaves were already flying, 
and autumn was beginning, in this exposed plantation. Inland the 
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ground rose into a little hill, which, along the islet, served as a 
mark for seamen. When the hill was open of the islet to the north, 


well’ to the endtward to ‘clear Graden ‘News: aid the 


Graden Bullers. In the lower ground, a streamlet ran among the trees, 
and, being dammed with dead leaves and clay of its own carrying, spread 
out every here and there, and lay in stagnant pools. One or two ruined 
cottages were dotted about the wood; and, according to Northmour, 
these were ecclesiastical foundations, and in their time had sheltered pious 
hermits. 

| I found a den, or “iia hollow, where there was a spring of pure 
water; and then, clearing away the brambles, I pitched the tent, and 
made a fire to cook my supper. My horse I picketed further in the wood 
where there was a patch of sward. The banks of the den not only con- 
eealed the light of my fire, but sheltered me from the wind, which was 
cold as well as high. 

The life I was leading made me both hardy and frugal. I never 
drank but water, and rarely ate anything more costly than oatmeal ; and 
I required so little sleep, that, although I rose with the peep of day, I 
would often lie long awake in the dark or starry watches of the night. 
Thus in Graden Sea-Wood, although I fell thankfully asleep by eight in 
the evening, I was awake again before eleven with a full possession of 
my faculties, and no sense of drowsiness or fatigue. I rose and sat by 
the fire, watching the trees and clouds tumultuously tossing and fleeing 
overhead, and harkening to the wind and the rollers along the shore ; 
till at length, growing weary of inaction, I quitted the den, and strolled 
towards the borders of the wood. A young moon, buried in mist, gave 
@ faint illumination to my steps; and the light grew brighter as I walked 
forth into the links, At the same moment, the wind, smelling salt of 
the open ocean and carrying particles of sand, struck me with its fall 
foree, so that I had to bow my head. 

When I raised it again to look about me, I was aware of a light in 
the pavilion. It was not stationary ; but passed from one window to 
another, as though some one were reviewing the different apartments 
with a lamp or candle. I watched it for some seconds in great surprise. 
When I had arrived in the afternoon the house had been plainly deserted ; 
now it was as plainly occupied. It was my first idea that a gang of 
thieves might have broken in and be now ransacking Northmour’s cup- 
boards, which were many and not ill supplied. But what should bring 
thieves to Graden Easter? And, again, all the shutters had been thrown 
open, and it would have been more in the character of such gentry to 
close them. I dismissed the notion, and fell back upon another. North- 
mour himself must have arrived, and was now airing and rare the 
pavilion. 

' [have said that there was no real affection between this man and 
me; but, had I loved him like a brother, I was then so much more in 
love with solitude that I should none the less have shunned his company. ' 
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As it was, I turned and ran for it; and it was with genuine satisfaction 
that I found myself safely back beside the fire. I had escaped an ac- 
quaintance ; I'should have one more night in comfort. In the morning, 
might either slip away before Northmour was abroad, or pay a as 
ont a visit as I chose. 

» But when morning came, I thought the situation so diverting that I 
tiga my shyness. Northmour was at my mercy; I arranged a good 
practical: jest, though I knew well that my neighbour was not the man 
to jest with in security ; and, chuckling beforehand over its success, took 
my place among the elders at the edge of the wood, whence I could com- 
mand the door of the pavilion. The shutters were all once more closed, 


' which I remember thinking odd; and the house, with its white walls 


and green venetians, looked spruce and habitable in the morning light. 
Hour after hour passed, and still no sign of Northmour. I knew him 
for a sluggard in the morning; but, as it drew on towards noon, I lost 


_ my patience. To say truth, I had promised myself to break my fast in 


the pavilion, and hunger began to prick me sharply. It was a pity to 
let the opportunity go by without some cause for mirth ; but the grosser 
appetite prevailed, and I relinquished my jest with regret, and sallied 
from the wood. 

» The appearance of the house affected me, as I drew near, with dis- 
quietude. It seemed unchanged since last evening ; ; and I had expected 
it, I scarce knew why, to wear some external signs of habitation. But 
no: the windows were all closely shuttered, the chimneys breathed no 
smoke, and the front door itself was closely padlocked. Northmour, 
therefore, had entered by the back ; this was the natural and, indeed, the 
necessary conclusion ; and you may judge of my surprise when, on turn- 

ing the house, I found the back door similarly secured. 

My mind at once reverted to the original theory of thieves; and I 
blamed myself sharply for my last night’s inaction. I examined all the 
windows on the lower story, but none of them had been tampered with ; 
I tried the padlocks, but they were both secure. It thus became a pro- 
blem how the thieves, if thieves they were, had managed to enter the 


house, They must have got, I reasoned, upon the roof of the outhouse 


where Northmour used to keep his photographic battery; and from 
thence, either by the window of the study or that of my old bedroom, 


completed their burglarious entry. 


I followed what I supposed was their example; and, getting on the 
roof, tried the shutters of each room. Both were secure ; but I was not 
to be beaten ; and, with a little force, one of them flew open, grazing, as 
it did so, the ‘tack of my hand. I remember, I put the wound to my 
mouth, and stood for perhaps half a minute licking it like a dog, and 
mechanically gazing behind me over the waste links and the sea ; and, in 
that space of time, my eye made note of a large schooner yacht some 
miles to the north-east. Then I threw up the window and climbed in. ~ 

I went over the house, and nothing can express my mystification. 
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THE ‘PAVILION ON THE LINKS. 
There was no sign of disorder, but, on the contrary, the rooms were un- 
usually clean and pleasant. I found fires laid, ready for lighting ; three 
bedrooms prepared with a luxury quite foreign to Northmour’s habits; 
and with water in the ewers and the beds turned down ; a table set for 
three in the dining-room ; and an ample supply of cold meats, game, and 
vegetables on the pantry shelves. There were guests expected, that was 
plain ; but why guests, when Northmour hated society? And, above all, 
why was the house thus stealthily prepared at dead of night? and why 
were the shutters closed and the doors padlocked ? 

I effaced all traces of my visit, and came forth from the window 


_ feeling sobered and concerned. 


_ The schooner yacht was still in the same place; and it flashed for a 
moment through my mind that this might be the Red Harl bringing the 
owner of the pavilion and his guests. But the vessel’s head was set the 


CHAPTER II. 
TELLS OF THE NocTURNAL LANDING FROM THE YACHT. 


I RETURNED to the den to cook myself a meal, of which I stood in great 
need, as well as to care for my horse, whom I had somewhat neglected in 
the morning. From time to time, I went down to the edge of the wood ; 
but there was no change in the pavilion, and not a human creature was 
seen all day upon the links. The schooner in the offing was the one 
touch of life within my range of vision. She, apparently with no set 
object, stood off and on or lay to, hour after hour; but as the evening 
deepened, she drew steadily nearer. I became more convinced that she 
carried Northmour and his friends, and that they would probably come 
ashore after dark ; not only because that was of a piece with the secrecy of 
the preparations, but because the tide would not have flowed sufficiently 
before eleven to cover Graden Floe and the other sea quays. that fortified 
the shore against invaders. 

All day the wind had been going down, and the sea along with it; 
but there was a return towards sunset of the heavy weather of the day 
before. The night set in pitch dark. The wind came off the sea in 
squalls, like the firing of a battery of cannon ; now and then, there was 
a flow of rain, and the surf rolled heavier with the rising tide. I was 
down at my observatory among the elders, when a light was run up to 
the masthead of the schooner, and showed she was closer in than when I 
had last seen her by the dying daylight. I concluded that this must be 
a signal to Northmour’s associates on shore ; and, stepping forth into the 
links, looked around me for something in response. 

_A small footpath ran along the margin of the wood, and formed the 


- most direct communication between the pavilion and the mansion-house ; 


and, as I cast my eyes to that side, I saw a spark of light, not a quarter of 
@ mile away, and rapidly approaching. From its uneven course it ap- 
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peared to be the light of a lantern carried by a person who followed the 
windings of the path, and was often staggered and taken aback by the 
more violent squalls. I concealed myself once more among the elders, 
and waited eagerly for the new comer’s advance. It proved to be a 
woman ; and, as she passed within half a rod of my ambush, I was able 
to recognise the features. The deaf and silent old dame, who had nursed 
Northmour in his childhood, was his associate in this underhand affair. 

I followed her at a little distance, taking advantage of the innumer- 
able heights and hollows, concealed by the darkness, and favoured not 
only by the nurse’s deafness, but by the uproar of the wind and surf. She 
entered the pavilion, and, going at once to the upper story, opened and 
set a light in one of the windows that looked towards the sea. Imme- 
diately afterwards the light at the schooner’s masthead was run down and 
extinguished. Its purpose had been attained, and those on board were 
sure that they were expected. The old woman resumed her preparations ; 
although the other shutters remained closed, I could see a glimmer going 
to and fro about the house; and a gush of sparks from one chimney after 
another soon told me that the fires were being kindled. 

Northmour and his guests, I was now persuaded, would come ashore 
as soon as there was water on the floe. It was a wild night for boat 
service ; and I felt some alarm mingle with my curiosity as I reflected on 
the danger of the landing. My old acquaintance, it was true, was the 
most eccentric of men ; but the present eccentricity was both disquieting 
and lugubrious to consider. A variety of feelings thus led me towards the 
beach, where I lay flaton my face in a hollow within six feet of the track 
that led to the pavilion. Thence, I should have the satisfaction of re- 
cognising the arrivals, and, if they should prove to be acquaintances, 
greeting them as soon as they had landed. _ 

Some time before eleven, while the tide was still dangerously low, 
@ boat’s lantern appeared close in shore; and, my attention being thus 
awakened, I could perceive another still far to seaward, violently tossed, | 
and sometimes hidden by the billows. The weather, which was getting 
dirtier as the night went on, and the perilous situation of the yacht upon 
& lee-shore, had probably driven them to attempt a landing at the 
earliest possible moment. 

A little afterwards, four yachtsmen carrying a very heavy chest, and 
guided by a fifth with a lantern, passed close in front of me asI lay, and 
were admitted to the pavilion by the nurse. They returned to the beach, 
and passed me a third time with another chest, larger but apparently 
- not so heavy as the first. A third time they made the transit ; and on 
this occasion one of the yachtsmen carried a leather portmanteau, and 
the others a lady’s trunk, a reticule, and a pair of bandboxes. My 
curiosity was sharply excited. If a woman were among the guests of 
Northmour, it would show a change in his habits and an apostacy from 
his pet theories of life, well calculated to fill me with surprise. When 
che and I dwelt there together, the pavilion had been a temple of miso- 
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gyny. And now, one of the detested sex was to be installed under itg 
roof. I remembered one or two particulars, a few notes of daintiness 
a and almost of coquetry which had struck me the day before as I sur: 
 yeyed the preparations in the house; their purpose was now clear, and 
I thought myself dull not.to have it from the first... 
; While I was thus reflecting, lnitbern-drew 
_ ‘beach. It was carried by a yachtsman whom I had not yet seen, and 
Sa who was conducting two other persons to the pavilion. These two 
gs persons were unquestionably the guests for whom the house was made 
ae, ready ; and, straining eye and ear, I set myself to watch them as they 
a passed. One was an unusually tall man, in a travelling hat slouched | 
ig ' over his eyes, and a highland cape closely buttoned and turned up soas 
Sl to conceal his face. You could make out no more of him than that he 
a _ was, a8 I have said, unusually tall, and walked feebly with a heavy 
stoop. By his side, and either clinging to him or giving him support 
e - Ieould not make out which—was a young, tall, and slender figure of a 
a | a woman. She was extremely pale; but in the light of the lantern her face 
| aan was so marred by strong and changing shadows, that she might equally 
a well have been as ugly as sin or as beautiful as—well, my dear children, 
— as I afterwards found her to be. lacs eta 
= divined, was no one but your dear mother in person. : 
. When. they were just abreast of me, the girl made some remark 
which was drowned by the noise of the wind. 
et . “Hush!” said her companion; and there was something in the 
tone with which the word was uttered that thrilled and rather shook 
my spirits. It seemed to breathe from a bosom labouring under the 
deadliest terror ; I have never heard another syllable so expressive ; and 
I still hear it again when I am feverish at night, and my mind rung 
upon old times. The man turned towards the girl as he spoke; I had a 
glimpse of much red beard and a nose which seemed to have been broken 
in youth ; and his light eyes seemed shining in his face with some strong 
and unpleasant emotion. 
But these two passed on and were admitted in their tum to the 
pavilion. 
a ef One by one, or in groups, the seamen returned to the beach. The 


ae wind brought me the sound of a rough voice crying, “Shove off!” 
a Then, after a pause, another lantern drew near. It was Northmour 
alone. 
Your mother and I, 4, man and a woman, have. often agreed: to 
wonder how a person could be, at the same time, so handsome and s0 
repulsive as Northmour. He had the appearance of a finished gentle 
‘ man ; his face bore every. mark of intelligence and courage; but you 
eo had only to look at him, even in his most amiable moment, to see that 
he had the temper of a slaver captain. I never knew a character that 
was both explosive and revengeful to the same degree ; he combined the 
vivacity of the south with the sustained and deadly hatreds of the north; 
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and both traits were plainly written on his face, which was a sort of 
danger signal. In person, he was tall, strong, and active ; his hair and 
complexion very dark ; his. ‘designed, but by 


menacing expression. 


At that moment he was somewhat piler than by nature; he wore a 
heavy frown ; and his lips worked, and he looked sharply veend him as 
he walked, like a man besieged with apprehensions. And yet I thought 
he had a look of triumph underlying.all, as though he had already done 
ee; and was near the end of an achievement. 

~ Partly from a scruple of delicacy—which I dare say came too late— 
partly from the pleasure of startling an acquaintance, I desired to anake 
ss presence known to him without delay. 

I got suddenly to my feet, and stepped forward. 

»“Northmour !” said I. 

had 80 shocking a surprise in all my days He leaped 
on me without a word ; something shone in his hand; and he struck 
for my heart with a Magee. At the same moment I nachos him head 
over heels. "Whether it was my quickness, or his own uncertainty, I 
know not; but the blade only grazed my shoulder, while the hilt and 
his fist struck me violently on the mouth. I lost the eye-tooth on the 
left-hand side; for the one with which you are accustomed to see me is 
artificial, and was only put there, at your mother’s request, after we had 
been man and wife for a few months. 
I fled, but not far. I had often and often observed the capabilities 
of the sand-hills for protracted ambush or stealthy advances and 
retreats ; and, not ten yards from the scene of the scuffle, plumped down 
again upon the grass. The lantern had fallen and gone out. But what 
was my astonishment to see Northmour slip at a bound into the pavi- 
lion, and hear him bar the door behind him with a clang of iron! 

He had not pursued me. He had run away. Northmour, whom I 
knew for the most implacable and daring of men, had run away! I 
could scarce believe my reason; and yet in this strange business, where 
all was incredible, there was nothing to make a work about in an incre- 
dibility more or less. For why was the pavilion secretly prepared ? 
Why had Northmour landed with his guests at dead of night, in half a 
gale of wind, and with the floe scarce covered? Why had he sought to 
kill me? Had he not recognised my voice? Iwondered. And, above 
all, how had he come to have a dagger ready in his hand? A dagger, or 
even a sharp knife, seemed out of keeping with the age in which we 
lived ; and a gentleman landing from his yacht on the shore of his own 
estate, even although it was night and with some. mysterious circum- 
stances, does not usually, as a matter of fact, walk thus prepared for 
deadly onslaught. The more I reflected, the further I felt at sea. I 
recapitulated the elements of mystery, counting them on my fingers: the 
pavilion secretly prepared for guests; the guests landed at the risk of 
their lives and to the imminent peril of the yacht ; the guests, or at least 
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‘one of them, in undisguised and seemingly causeless terror; Northmour .- 
with a naked weapon ; Northmour stabbing his most intimate acquaint- 
ance at a word ; last, and not least strange, Northmour fleeing from the 
man whom he had sought to murder, and barricading himself, like a 
hunted creature, behind the door of the pavilion. Here were at least 
six separate causes for extreme surprise ; each part and parcel with the 
others, and forming all together one consistent story. I felt almost 
ashamed to believe my own senses. 

As I thus stood, transfixed with wonder, I began to grow painfully 
conscious of the injuries I had received in the scuffle; skulked round 
among the sand-hills, and, by a devious path, regained the shelter of the 
wood. On the way, the old nurse passed again within several yards of 
me, still carrying her lantern, on the return journey to the mansion- 
house of Graden. This made a seventh suspicious feature in the case, 
Northmour and his guests, it appeared, were to cook and do the cleaning 
for themselves, while the old woman continued to inhabit the big empty 
barrack among the policies. There must surely be great. cause for 
secrecy, when so many inconveniences were confronted to preserve it. 

So thinking, I made my way to the den. For greater security, I 
trod out the embers of the fire, and lit my lantern to examine the wound 
upon my shoulder. It was a trifling hurt, although it bled somewhat 
freely, and I dressed it as well as I could (for its position made it diffi- 
cult to reach) with some rag and cold water from the spring. While I 
was thus busied, I mentally declared war against Northmour and his 
mystery. I am not an angry man by nature, and I believe there was 
more curiosity than resentment in my heart. But war I certainly 
declared ; and, by way of preparation, I got out my revolver, and, having 

_ drawn the charges, cleaned and reloaded it with scrupulous care. Next 
I became preoccupied about my horse. It might break loose, or fall to 
neighing, and so betray my camp in the Sea-Wood, I determined to 
rid myself of its neighbourhood ; and long before dawn I was leading it 
over the links in the direction of the fisher village. 


CHAPTER III. 
TrELLs HOW I BECAME ACQUAINTED WITH MY WIFE. 


For two days I skulked round the pavilion, profiting by the uneven 
surface of the links. I became an adept in the necessary tactics. These 
low hillocks and shallow dells, running one into another, became a kind 
of cloak of darkness for my enthralling, but perhaps dishonourable, pur- 
suit. Yet, in spite of this advantage, I could learn but little of ‘North- 
mour or his guests. 

Fresh provisions were brought under cover of darkness by the old 
woman from the mansion-house. Northmour and the young lady, some- 
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times together, but more often singly, would walk for an hour or two at 
a time on the beach beside the quicksand. -I could not but conclude 
that this promenade was chosen with an eye to secrecy; for the spot 
was open only to the seaward. But it suited me not less excellently ; 
the highest and most accidented of the sand-hills immediately adjoined ; 
and from these, lying flat in a hollow, I could overlook Northmour or 
the young lady as they walked. 
_ The tall man seemed to have disappeared. Not only did he never 
cross the threshold, but he never so much as showed face at a window ; 
‘or, at least, not so far as I could see; for I dared not creep forward 
beyond a certain distance in the day, since the upper floor commanded 
the bottoms of the links; and at night, when I could venture further, 
the lower windows were barricaded as if to stand a siege. Sometimes I 
thought the tall man must be confined to bed, for I remembered the 
feebleness of his gait; and sometimes I thought: he must have gone 
clear away, and that Northmour and the young lady remained alone 
' together in the pavilion. The idea, even then, displeased me. 
: Whether or not this pair were man and wife, I had seen abundant 

reason to doubt the friendliness of their relation. Although I could 
hear nothing of what they said, and rarely so much as glean a decided 
expression on the face of either, there was a distance, almost a stiffness, 
in their bearing which showed them to be either unfamiliar or at 
enmity. The girl walked faster when she was with Northmour than 
when she was alone; and I conceived that any inclination between a 


man and a woman would rather delay than accelerate the step. More- | 


over, she kept a good yard free of him, and trailed her umbrella, as if it 
were a barrier, on the side between them. Northmour kept sidling 


closer; and, as the girl retired from his advance, their course lay ata - 


sort of diagonal across the beach, and would have landed them in the 
surf had it been long enough continued. But, when this was imminent, 
the girl would unostentatiously change sides and put Northmour between 
her and the sea. I watched these manceuvres, for my part, with high 
enjoyment and approval, and chuckled to myself at every move. 

On the morning of the third day, she walked alone for some time, 
and I perceived, to my great concern, that she was more than once in 
tears. You will see, my dear children, that my heart was already 
interested in that lady. She had a firm yet airy motion of the body, 
and carried her head with unimaginable grace ; every step was a thing 
to look at, and she seemed in my eyes to breathe sweetness and 
distinction. 

The day was so agreeable, rare calm and sunshiny, with a tranquil 
sea, and yet with a healthful piquancy and vigour in the air, that, con- 
trary to custom, she was tempted forth a second time to walk. On this 
occasion she was accompanied by Northmour ; and they had been but a 
short while on the beach, when I saw him take forcible possession of her 
hand. She struggled, and uttered a cry that was almost a scream. I 
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i Ss sprang to my feet, unmindful of my strange position ; but, ere I had 
taken a step, I saw Northmour bare-headed and bowing very low, as if 
a to apologise; and dropped again at once into my ambush. ‘A few words 
interchanged ; and then, with another bow, he left the beach to 
a < return to the pavilion. He paused not far from me, and I could see 
a= him, flushed and lowering, and cutting savagely with his cane among . 
a the grass. It was not without satisfaction that I recognised my own 
R eg -handiwork in a great cut under his right eye, and a considerable dis- 
- coloration round the socket. 
. For some time your mother remained where he had left her, look- | 
ing out past the islet and over the bright sea. Then with a start, as 
one who throws off preoccupation and puts energy again upon its mettle, 
she broke into a rapid and decisive walk. She also was much incensed 
yy by what had passed. She had forgotten where she was. And I beheld 
al her walk straight into the borders of the quicksand where it is most 
aa abrupt and dangerous. Two or three steps further and her life would 
: = have have been in serious jeopardy, when I slid down the face of the 
— Cts sand-hill, which is there precipitous, and, running half-way forward, called 
% to her to stop. 

She did so, and turned round. There was not a tremor of fear in 
her behaviour, and she marched directly up to me like a queen. I was 
barefoot, and clad like a common sailor, save for an Egyptian scarf round 
my waist ; and she probably took me at first for some one from the fisher 
village, straying after bait. As for her, when I thus saw her face to face, 
her eyes set steadily and imperiously upon mine, I was filled with admi- 

ration and astonishment, and thought her even more beautiful than I 
had looked to find her. Nor could I think enough of one who, acting 
swith so much boldness, yet preserved a maidenly air that was both quaint 
and engaging ; for your mother kept an old-fashioned precision of manner 
through all her admirable life—an excellent thing in woman, since it sets — 
another value on her sweet familiarities. Little did I dream, as I stood 
before her on the beach, that this should be the mother of my children. 

“What does this mean?” she asked. 

Fa “You were walking,” I told her, “directly into Graden Floe.” 
a “You do not belong to these parts,” she said again. “You speak 
like an educated man.” 
Aes “T believe I have right to that name,” said I, “although in this dis- 
But her woman’s eye had already detected the sash. 
“Oh !” she said ; “ your sash betrays you.” 
“You have said the word betray,” I resumed. ‘May I ask you not 
to betray me? I was obliged to disclose myself in your interest; but 
AS if Northmour learned my presence it might be worse than disagreeable 
ae for me.” 
aa “Do you know,” she asked, “to whom you are speaking ?” 
“Not, I trust, to Mr. Northmour’s wife?” was my reply. 
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» She shook her head. All this while she was studying my face with 
an intentness. Then she broke out— 

“You have an honest face. Be honest like your face, sir, and tell 
me what you want and what you are afraid of. Do you think I could 
hurt you? I believe you have far more power to injure me! And yet 
you do not look unkind. What do you mean—you, a gentleman—by 
skulking like a spy about this desolate place? Tell me,” she said, “who 
is it you hate?” 

“T hate no one,” I answered; “and I fear no one face to fhiv.. My 
name is Cassilis—Frank Cassilis. I lead the life of a vagabond for my 
own good pleasure. I am one of Northmour’s oldest friends ; and three 
nights ago, when I addressed him on these links, he stabbed me in the 
_ fhoulder with a knife.” 

“Tt was you!” she said between her teeth. 

'“'Why he did so,” I continued, disregarding the interruption, “ is 
more than I can guess, and more than I care to know. I have notmany 
friends, nor am I very susceptible to frierdship ; but no man shall drive 
me from a place by terror. I had camped in Graden Sea-Wood ere he 
came; I camp in it still. If you think I mean harm to you or yours, 
madam, the remedy is in your hand. Tell him that my camp is in the 
Hemlock Den, and to-night he can stab me in safety while I sleep.” 

With this I doffed my cap to her, and scrambled up once more among 
the sand-hills. I do not know why, but I felt a prodigious sense of in- 
justice, and felt like a hero and a martyr; while, as a matter of fact, I 
had not a word to say in my defence, nor so much as one plausible reason 
to offer for my conduct. ‘I had stayed at Graden out of a curiosity 
natural enough, but undignified; and though there was another motive 
growing in along with the first, it was not one which I could properly 
have explained, at that period, to the mother of my children. . 

Certainly, that night, I thought of no one else ; and, though her whole 
conduct and position seemed suspicious, I could not find it in my heart 
to entertain a doubt of your mother. I could have staked my life that 
she was clear of blame, and, though all was dark at the present, that the 
explanation of the mystery would show her part in these events to be 
both right and needful. It was true, let me cudgel my imagination as I 
pleased, that I could invent no theory of her relations to Northmour ; 
but I felt none the less sure of my conclusion because it was founded on 
instinct in place of reason, and, as I may say, went to sleep that night 
with the thought of her under my pillow. 

' Next day she came out about the same hour alone, and, as soon as the 
sand-hills concealed her from the pavilion, drew nearer to the edge, and 
called me by name in guarded tones. I was astonished to observe that 
she was deadly pale, and seemingly under the influence of strong emotion. 

“ Mr. Cassilis !” she cried ; “ Mr. Cassilis !” 

I appeared at once, and leaped down upon the beach. A remarkable - 
air of relief overspread her countenance as soon as she saw me. 
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“Qh!” she cried, with a hoarse sound, like one whose bosom has been - 
lightened of a weight. And then, “ Thank God you are still safe!” she 
added ; “I knew, if you were, you would be here.” (Was not this strange, 
my children? So swiftly and wisely does Nature prepare our hearts for 
these great life-long intimacies, that both your miother and I had been 
given a presentiment on this the second day of our acquaintance. I had 
even then hoped that she would seek me; she had felt sure that she 
would find me.) “Do not,” she went on swiftly, “do not stay in this 
place. Promise me that you will sleep no longer in that wood. Youdo 
not know how I suffer ; all last night I could not sleep for thinking of 
your peril.” 

“ Peril?” I repeated. “ Peril from whom? From Northmour ?” 

“ Not so,” she said. “Did you think I would tell him after what 
you said?” 

_ “Not from Northmour ?” I mepeied, “Then how? From whom? 

IT see none to be afraid of.” 

“You must not ask me,” was her reply, “for I am not free to tell 
you. Only believe me, and go hence—believe me, and go away quickly, 
quickly, for your life!” 

An appeal to his alarm is never a good plan to rid oneself of a spirited 
young man. My obstinacy was but increased by what she said, and I 
made it a point of honour to remain. And her solicitude for my safety 
still more confirmed me in the resolve. 

“You must not think me inquisitive, madam,” I replied ; “but, if 
Graden is so dangerous a place, you yourself perhaps remain here at some 
risk,” 

She only looked at me reproachfully. 

“You and your father——” I resumed; but she interrupted me 
almost with a gasp. 

“ My father! How do you know that?” she cried. 

“T saw you together when you landed,” was my answer; and I do 
not know why, but it seemed satisfactory to both of us, as indeed it was 
the truth. “ But,” I continued, “you need have no fear from me. I 
see you have some reason to be secret, and, you may believe me, your 
secret is as safe with me as if I were in Graden Floe. I have scarce 
spoken to any one for years; my horse is my only companion, and even 
he, poor beast, is not beside me. You see, then, you may count on me 
for silence. So tell me the truth, my dear young lady, are you not in 
danger?” 

“Mr. Northmour says you are an honourable man,” she returned, 
“and I believe it when I see you. I will tell you so much; you are 
right; we are in dreadful, dreadful danger, and you share it by remain- 
‘ing where you are.” 

“ Ah!” said I; “you have heard of me from Morthunar’ And he 
. gives me a good character? 
“T asked him about you last night,” was reply. “I pretended,” 
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she hesitated, “I pretended to have met you long ago, and spoken to you ~ 

of him. It was not true; but I could not help myself without betraying 

you, and you had put me in a difficulty. He praised you highly.” 

-  “ And—you may permit me one question—does this danger come 
from Northmour ?” I asked. 

“From Mr. Northmour?” she cried. “Oh, no; he stays with us to 
share it.” 

“* While you propose: that I should run away?” I said. “ You do 
not rate me very high.” 

“Why should you stay?” she asked. “You are no friend of ours.” 

I know not what came over me, my children, for I had not been 
conscious of ¢ similar weakness since I was a child, but I was so morti- 
fied by this retort that my eyes pricked and filled with tears, as I con- 
tinued to gaze upon your mother. 

“No, no,” she said, in a changed voice ; “I did not mean the words 
unkindly.” 

“Tt was I who offended,” I said; and I held out my hand with a look 
of appeal that somehow touched her, for she gave me hers at once, and 
even eagerly. I held it for awhile in mine, and gazed into her eyes, It 
was she who first tore her hand away, and, forgetting all about her 
request and the promise she had sought to extort, ran at the top of her 
speed, and without turning, till she was out of sight. Then, O my chil- 
dren, I knew that I loved your mother, and thought in my glad heart 
that she—she herself—was not indifferent to my suit. Many a time she 
has denied it in after days, but it was with a smiling and not a serious 
denial. For my part, I am sure our hands would not have lain so closely 
in each other if she had not begun to melt to me already. And, when 
all is said, it is no great contention, since, by her own avowal, she began 
to love me on the morrow. 

And yet on the morrow very little took place. She came and called 
me down as on the day before, upbraided me for lingering at Graden, and, 
when she found I was still obdurate, began to ask me more particularly 
as tomy arrival. I told her by what series of accidents I had come to 
witness their disembarkation, and how I had determined to remain, 
partly from the interest which had been wakened in me by Northmour’s 
guests, and partly because of his own murderous attack. As to the 
former, I fear I was disingenuous, and led her to regard herself as having 
been an attraction to me from the first moment that I saw her on the 
links. It relieves my heart to make this confession even now, when 
your mother is with God, and already knows all things, and the honesty 
of my purpose even in this; for while she lived, although it often pricked 
my conscience, I had never the hardihood to undeceive her. Even a 
little secret, in such a married life as ours, is like the rose-leaf which 
kept the Princess from her sleep. 

From this the talk branched into other subjects, and I told her much 
about my lonely and wandering existence ; she, for her part, giving ear, 
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and saying little. Although we spoke very naturally, and latterly on 
topics that might seem indifferent, we were both sweetly agitated. Too 
soon it was time for her to go; and we separated, as if by mutual consent, 
without shaking hands, for both knew that, between us, it was no idle 
ceremony. 

» The next, and that was the fourth day of our acquaintance, we met 
in the same spot, but early in the morning, with much familiarity and 
yet much timidity on either side. When she had once more spoken 
about my danger—and that, I understood, was her excuse for coming— 
I, who had prepared a great deal of talk during the night, began to tell 
her how highly I valued her kind interest, and how no one had ever 
cared to hear about my life, nor had I ever cared to relate it, before 
yesterday. Suddenly she interrupted me, saying with vehemence— 

“And yet, if you knew who I was, you would not so much as speak 

-to me!” 

I told her such a thought was madness, and, little as we had met, I 
counted her already a dear friend; but my peeeara ane seemed only to 
make her more desperate. 

“ My father is in hiding!” she cried. 

“ My dear,” I said, forgetting for the first time to add “ young lady,” 
“what do I care? If he were in hiding twenty times over, would it © 
make one thought of change in you?” 

“ Ah, but the cause!” she cried, “the cause! It is” she faltered 
for a second—“ it is disgraceful to us!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


TELLS IN WHAT A STARTLING MANNER I LEARNED I was NOT ALONE 
In GRAaDEN SEA-Woopn. 


‘Tus, my dear children, was your mother’s story, as I drew it from her 
among tears and sobs. Her name was Clara Huddlestone: it sounded 
very beautiful in my ears; but not so beautiful as that other name of 
Clara Cassilis, which she wore during the longer and, I thank God, the 
happier portion of her life. Her father, Bernard Huddlestone, had been 
a private banker in a very large way of business. Many years before, 
his affairs becoming disordered, he had been led to try dangerous, and at 
last criminal, expedients to retrieve himself from ruin. All was in vain; 
he became more and more cruelly involved, and found his honour lost at 
the same moment with his fortune. About this period, Northmour had 
been courting your mother with great assiduity, though with small en- 
couragement ; and to him, knowing him thus disposed in his favour, 
Bernard Huddlestone turned for help in his extremity. It was not 
merely ruin and dishonour, nor merely a legal condemnation, that the 
unhappy man had brought upon his head. It seems he could have gone — 
to prison with a light heart. What he feared, what kept him awake at 
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" “night or recalled him from slumber into frenzy, was some secret, sudden, 
and unlawful attempt upon his life. Hence, he desired to bury his 
existence and escape to one of the islands in the South Pacific, and it 
was in Northmour’s yacht, the Red Harl, that he designed to go. 
The yacht picked them up clandestinely upon the coast of Wales, and 
had once more deposited them at Graden, till she could be refitted and 
provisioned for the longer voyage. Nor could your mother doubt that 
her hand had been stipulated as the price of passage. For, although 
Northmour was neither unkind nor even discourteous, he had shown 
himself in several instances somewhat overbold in speech and manner. 

I rene I need not say, with fixed attention, and put many ques- 
tions as to ‘the more mysterious part. It was in vain. Your mother 
had no clear idea of what the blow was, nor of how it was expected to 
_ fall, Her father’s alarm was unfeigned and physically prostrating, and 
he had thought more than once of making an unconditional surrender to 
the police. But the scheme was finally abandoned, for he was convinced 
that not even the strength of our English prisons could shelter him 
from his pursuers. He had had many affairs with Italy, and with 
Italians resident in London, in the later years of his business ; and these 
last, your mother fancied, were somehow connected with the doom that 
threatened him. He had shown great terror at the presence of an 
Italian seaman on board the Red Farl, and had bitterly and repeatedly 
accused Northmour in consequence. The latter had protested that 
Beppo (that was the seaman’s name) was a capital fellow, and could be 
trusted to the death ; but Mr. Huddlestone had continued ever since to 
declare that all was lost, that it was only a question of days, and that 
Beppo would be the ruin of him yet. 

I regarded the whole story as the hallucination of a mind shaken by 
calamity. He had suffered heavy loss by his Italian transactions; and 
hence the sight of an Italian was hateful to him, and the principal part 
‘in his nightmares would naturally enough be played by one of that 
nation. 

“What your father wants,” I said, “is a good doctor and some 
calming medicine.” 

“ But Mr. Northmour?” objected your mother. “He is untroubled 
by losses, and yet he shares in this terror.” 

I could not help laughing at what I considered her simplicity. 

“ My dear,” said I, “you have told me yourself what reward he has 
to look for. All is fair in love, you must remember ; and if Northmour 
foments your father’s terrors, it is not at all because he is afraid of any 
Italian man, but simply because he is a with a charming 
English woman.” 

She reminded me of his attack upon penta the night of the dis- 
embarkation, and this I was unable to explain. In short, and from 
one thing to another, it was agreed between us, that I should set out at 


once for the aaa village, Graden ee as it was called, look up all 
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the newspapers I could find, and see for myself if there seemed any 
basis of fact for these continued alarms. The next morning, at the same 
hour and place, I was to make my report to your mother. She said no 
more on that occasion about my departure ; nor, indeed, did she make it 
a secret that she clung to the thought of my proximity as something 
helpful and pleasant ; and, for my part, I could not have left her, if she 
_ had gone upon her knees to ask it. 

I reached Graden Wester before ten in the forenoon; for in those 
days I was an excellent pedestrian, and the distance, as I think I have 
said, was little over seven miles; fine walking all the way upon the 
springy turf. The village is one of the bleakest on that coast, which is 
saying much : there is achurch in a hollow; a miserable haven in the 
rocks, where many boats have been lost as they returned from fishing; 
two or three score of store-houses arranged along the beach and in two 
streets, one leading from the harbour, and another striking out from it 
at tight angles ; and, at the corner of these two, a very dark and cheerless 
tavern, by way of principal hotel. 

I had dressed myself somewhat more suitably to my station in life, 
and at once called upon the minister in his little manse beside the 
graveyard. He knew me, although it was more than nine years since 
we had met ; and when I told him that I had been long upon a walking 
tour, and was behind with the news, readily lent me an armful of news- 
papers, dating from a month back to the day before. With these I 
sought the tavern, and, ordering some breakfast, sat down to study the 
“ Huddlestone Failure.” | 

It had been, it appeared, a very flagrant case. Thousands of persons 
were reduced to poverty ; and one in particular had blown out his brains 
as soon as payment was suspended. It was strange to myself that, while 
I read these details, I continued rather to sympathise with Mr. Huddle- 
stone than with his victims ; so complete already was the empire of my 
love for your mother. A price was naturally set upon the banker's 
head ; and, as the case was inexcusable and the public indignation 
thoroughly aroused, the unusual figure of 750/. was offered for his cap- 
ture. He was reported to have large sums of money in his possession. 
One day, he had been heard of in Spain ; the next, there was sure intelli- 
gence that he was still lurking between Manchester and Liverpool, or 
along the border of Wales ; and the day after, a telegram would announce 
his arrival in Cuba or Yucatan. But in all this there was no word of 
an Italian, nor any sign of mystery. 

In the very last paper, however, there was one item not so sleet: 
The accountants who were charged to verify the failure had, it seemed, 
come upon the traces of a very large number of thousands, arer? figured 
for some time in the transactions of the house of Huddlestone; but which 
came from nowhere, and disappeared in the same mysterious fashion. It 
was only once referred to by name, and then under the initials “ X. X.;” 
but it had plainly been floated for the first time into the business at a 
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period of great depression some six years ago. The name of a distin- 
guished Royal personage had been mentioned by rumour in connection 
with this sum. “ The cowardly desperado”—such, I remember, was 
the editorial expression—was supposed to have escaped with a large _ 
part of this mysterious fund still in his possession. 

I was still brooding over the fact, and trying to torture it into some 
connection with Mr. Huddlestone’s danger, when a man entered the 
tavern and asked for some bread and cheese with a decided foreign accent. 

Siete Italiano?” said I. 

signor,” was his reply. 

I said it was unusually far north to find one of his compatriots ; at 
which he shrugged his shoulders, and replied that a man would go any- 
where to find work. What work he could hope to find at Graden 
Wester, I was totally unable to conceive; and the incident struck so 
unpleasantly upon my mind, that I asked the landlord, while he was 
counting me some change, whether he had ever before seen an Italian 
in the village. He said he had once seen some Norwegians, who had 
been shipwrecked on the other side of Graden Ness and rescued by the 
life-boat from Cauld-haven. 

“No!” saidI; “ but an Italian, like the man who has just had 
bread and cheese.” 

“ What?” cried he, “yon black-a-vised fellow wi’ the teeth? Was 
he an I-talian? Weel, yon’s the first that ever I saw, an’ I dare say he’s 
like to be the last.” 

Even as he was speaking, I raised my eyes, and, casting a glance 
into the street, beheld three men in earnest conversation together, and 
not thirty yards away. One of them was my recent companion in the 
tavern parlour; the other two, by their handsome, sallow features and 
soft hats, should evidently belong to the same race. A crowd of village 
_ children stood around them, gesticulating and talking gibberish in imi- 
tation. The two looked singularly foreign to the bleak dirty street in 
which they were standing, and the dark gray heaven that overspread 
them ; and I confess my incredulity received at that moment a shock 
from which it never recovered. I might reason with myself as I 
pleased, but I could not argue down the effect of what I had seen, and I 
began to share in the Italian terror. ; 

It was already drawing towards the close of the day before I had 
returned the newspapers at the manse, and got well forward on to the 
links on my way home. I shall never forget that walk. It grew very 
cold and boisterous; the wind sang in the short grass about my feet; 
thin rain showers came running on the gusts ; and an immense mountain 
range of clouds began to arise out of the bosom of the sea. It would be 
hard to imagine a more dismal evening ; and whether it was from these 
external influences, or because my nerves were already affected by what 
T had heard and seen, my thoughts were as gloomy es the weather. 

The upper windows of the pavilion commanded « considerable spread 
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of links in the direction of Graden Easter.. To avoid observation, it 
was necessary to hug the beach until I had gained cover from the higher . 
sand-hills on the little headland, when I might strike across, through the 
hollows, from the margin of the wood. The sun was about setting ; the 
tide was low, and all the quicksands uncovered; and I was moving 
along, lost in unpleasant thought, when I was suddenly thunderstruck 
to perceive the prints of human feet. They ran parallel to my own 
course, but low down upon the beach instead of along the border of the 
turf ; and, when I examined them, I saw at once, by the size and coarse- 
ness of the impression, that it was a stranger to me and to those in the 
pavilion who had recently passed that way. Not only so; but from the 
' recklessness of the course which he had followed, steering near to the 
most formidable portions of the sand, he was as evidently a stranger to 
the country and to the il]-repute of Graden beach. 

Step by step, I followed the prints ; until, a quarter of a mile further, 
I beheld them die away into the south-eastern boundary of Graden Floe. 
There, whoever he was, the miserable man had perished. The sun had 
broken through the clouds by a last effort, and coloured the wide level 
‘of quicksands with a dusky purple ; one or two gulls, who had, perhaps, 
seen him disappear, wheeled over his sepulchre with their usual melan- 
choly piping. I stood for some time gazing at the spot, chilled and dis- 
heartened by my own reflections, and with a strong and commanding 
consciousness of death. I remember wondering how long the tragedy 
had taken, and whether his screams had been audible at the pavilion. 
And then, making a strong resolution, I was about to tear myself away, 
when a gust fiercer than usual fell upon this quarter of the beach, and I. 
saw now, whirling high in air, now skimming lightly across the surface 
of the sands, a soft, black, felt hat, somewhat conical in shape, such as I 
had remarked already on the heads of the Italians. 

I believe, but I am not sure, that I uttereda cry. The wind was driv- 
ing the hat shoreward, and I ran round the border of the floe to be ready 
against its arrival. The gust fell, dropping the hat for a while upon the 
quicksand, and then, once more freshening, landed it afew yards from 
where I stood. I took possession with the interest you may imagine. 
It had seen some service; indeed, it was rustier than either of those I 
had seen that day upon the street. The lining was red, stamped with 
the name of the maker, which I have forgotten, and that of the place of 
manufacture, Venedig. This, my dear children, was the name given by 
the Austrians to the beautiful city of Venice, then, and for long after, a 
part of their dominions. 

The shock was complete. I saw imaginary Italians upon every side ; 
and for the first, and, T may say, for the last time in my experience, be- 
came overpowered by what is called a panic terror. I knew nothing, 
that is, to be afraid of, and yet I admit that I was heartily afraid ; and it 
was with a sensible reluctance that I returned to my exposed and solitary 
camp in the Sea-Wood. 
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There I ate some cold porridge which had been left over from the night 


- pefore, for I was disinclined to make a fire; and, feeling strengthened 


and reassured, dismissed all these fanciful terrors from my mind, and lay 
down to sleep with composure. 

How long I may have slept it is impossible for me to guess; but I 
was wakened at last by a sudden, blinding flash of light into my face. 
It woke me like a blow. In an instant I was upon my knees. But the 
light had gone as suddenly as it came. The darkness was intense. And, 
as it was blowing great guns from the sea and pouring with rain, the 
noises of the storm effectually concealed all others. 

It was, I dare say, half a minuté before I regained my self-possession. 
But for two citcumstances, I should have thought I had been awakened 
by some new and vivid form of nightmare. First, the flap of my tent, 
which I had shut carefully when I retired, was now unfastened ; and, 
second, I could still perceive, with a sharpness that excluded any theory 
of hallucination, the smell of hot metal and of burning oil. The conclu- 
sion was obvious. I had been wakened by some one flashing a bull’s-eye 
lantern in my face. It had been but a flash, and away. He had seen 
my face, and then gone. I asked myself the object of so strange a pro- 
ceeding, and the answer came pat. The man, whoever he was, had 
thought to recognise me, and he had not. There was yet another ques- 
tion unresolved ; and to this, I may say, I feared to give an answer ; if 
he had recognised me, what would he have done ? 

My fears were immediately diverted from myself, for I saw that I 
had been visited in a mistake ; and I became persuaded that some dread- 
ful danger threatened the pavilion. It required some nerve to issue forth 
into the black and intricate thicket which surrounded and overhung the 
den ; but I groped my way to the links, drenched with rain, beaten upon 
and deafened by the gusts, and fearing at every step to lay my hand 
upon some lurking adversary. The darkness was so complete that I 
might have been surrounded by an army and yet none the wiser, and the 
uproar of the gale so loud that my hearing was as useless as my sight. 

For the rest of that night, which seemed interminably long, I patrolled 
the vicinity of the pavilion, without seeing a living creature or hearing 


any noise but the concert of the wind, the sea, and the rain. A light in 


the upper story filtered through a cranny of the shutter, and kept me 
company till the approach of dawn. 


R. L. 8. 
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Gossip about Madeira: The Desertas and Teneriffe. 


In the month of December 1879 I was told that unless I would consent 
to pass the winter and early spring in a warmer climate than that of 


England I should gradually sink into a state of health threatening serious 


consequences. As I detest going abroad I fought hard against this 
medical advice; but the first edict was reinforced by other edicts, and I 
found that I was fighting in vain. Biarritz was the place originally 
selected by my doctor, but Biarritz immediately afterwards was recorded 
in the 7imes newspaper as having been on the preceding day absolutely 
the coldest place in France. ‘ Now,” said 1 to my medical friend, “just 
look at that paragraph ; you want me to go into a warm climate; my 
desire is to stay quietly at home; but as that cannot be permitted, I will 
at least winter in some spot where warmth is a certainty. I know well 
what the Bise is, and what the Mistral ; I know how cold those half- 
and-half places often are, and how little protection you have against the 
cold whenever'it does come ; if I must leave England, I shall leave it for 
Madeira.” Accordingly I left Southampton in a dense frost-fog on the 
29th of January, and six days afterwards found myself in a land of 
flowers and sunshine, with an atmosphere like that of a fine English 
June, only that the sun was rather hotter. (I must add that, owing, as 
we were told, to some peculiarity of the present season, though I have 
had nothing to complain of, and only once wished for a fire, neither 
March nor April, nor even the first days of May, quite equalled this 
February weather.) 

‘The six days at sea, I am bound to Smits were extremely trying ; 
had fancied myself a better sailor than I am, and, besides this, my a 
on board the Zewton fitted me as tightly as a coffin; I could not move 
one half-inch to the right or one half-inch to the left. Neither in 
the boat which took me to Teneriffe, nor in the boat which brought 
me away was I subjected to the same inconvenience; and I trust 
that the Union Company will not think me impertinent if I venture to 
suggest that though a coffin may be an admirable receptacle for a dead 
body, it is extremely uncomfortable to a living one. However, by trust- 
ing to time and patience I slowly got better, and landed with all my 
powers of enjoyment ready for use. Owing to an inveterate head-wind, 
our passage was a long one; hence, unfortunately, we ran down the 
north side of Madeira during the night-time, missing thereby all view of 
the highest mountains from the sea. Of these mountains none, it is true, 
much exceed 6,000 feet, but they are wonderfully bold and picturesque in 
form and character, and not to have seen them from the deck of the steamer 
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was undoubtedly a mischance. These higher eminences are not visible from 
Funchal, though the hills which surround it are supposed to reach 4,000 
feet or thereabouts above the level of the sea. They shelter the town, more- 
over, completely from all northerly winds, so that this side of the island in 
winter and the beginning of spring is supposed to be warmer than the 
other by eight or ten degrees of Fahrenheit on the average. The lowest 
winter temperature ever recorded in Funchal was a fraction above 46 
degrees ; as you mount higher up, the atmosphere becomes more chilly 
asa matter of course, and snow, though it never lies long, is now and 
then to be seen upon the peaks within sight of the town,* that is to say, 
from 3,000 to 4,000 feet up, according to the calculation of the inhabitants. 
Funchal from the roadstead, or indeed from any other point of vantage, 
isa picturesque assemblage of white houses, interspersed with gardens, 
vineyards, sugar-cane fields, and the like. It covers a wide expanse of 
ground, as the city proper gradually passes into a series of villa residences 
on the mountain slopes, to which the wealthier inhabitants betake them- 
selves in summer. The streets of the town itself are narrow and dirty ; 
they are also difticult to walk upon, owing to the hardness of the slippery 
basaltic pebbles, their only form of pavement ; still, wherever there is a 
garden wall among the houses, you come upon a profusion of lovely 
creepers, particularly great masses of purple Bougainvillea, mixed up with 
double scarlet geraniums. This combination, glowing under the brilliant 
sunshine of Madeira, gave me, who am fond of colour, quite a new sensa- 
tion of pleasure the first time that I sawit. Otherwise, though the upper 
gorges are picturesque, particularly under the play of the morning and 
evening sunlights, the manner in which the ground is cut up into 
terraces for the sake of cultivation, with the total absence of Jarge timber, 
gives this south side of the island a somewhat.prim and formal appear- 
ance. There are plenty of palms indeed, and a palm in the open air is a 
novelty to our northern eyes ; but when the novelty has worn off, a palm, 
here at least, can hardly be considered a fine tree. The true palm climate, 
We are told, is an annual mean of 77 deg. Fahrenheit or thereabouts. 
This, of course, is much higher than the average temperature of Madeira. 
Whether, therefore, on the banks of the Amazon or elsewhere in the 
tropics magnificent growth and luxuriant foliage raise the kind of tree 
we are speaking of into the first rank, I cannot say; looking at their 
grain and texture and general style of growth, I still incline to the 
opinion that palms and all such endogens, if compared with the real 
aristocrats of the forest, are but plebeian vegetables after all. 

The native woods from which, as we are told, the name of Madeira was 
originally derived, have been cut down with a ruthless hand, and though 
still to be found in the interior of the island, and on its northern coasts, 
have shrunk into comparatively small dimensions. The indigenous cedar 
with which the cathedral, an otherwise ugly and uninteresting building, 

* On the 3rd of May it was quite visible, and much lower down than usual ; but 
the present May has been exceptionally cool, I believe. 
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is roofed, has entirely, or all but entirely, disappeared; and though four 
varieties of laurel (found more abundantly in the Canaries) still survive, 


they are not what they once were, either with regard to the extent of 


ground they cover, or to the dignity of single trees among them. 
One of the principal drawbacks to Madeira is the difficulty of getting 


about ; there are no carriage-roads, and the horse-tracks are steep pitches 


up onl down ; they are also, as I have said, almost invariably paved with 
hard pebbles. This renders it impossible to ride anywhere, except ata 
foot’s-pace, so that the time consumed in going a few miles is very great, 
and the mode of progression very tiresome ; on the other hand, the island 
ponies, shod in a peculiar manner to encounter the aforesaid roads, are 
usually sure-footed and good walkers, so that within a certain distance 
of Funchal pleasant expeditions are to be made, if you can find the time 


and the strength. Thus the fine mountain scenery of the Grand Corral— _ 


a gloomy gorge into which you look down some 2,000 feet or so from the 


mountains overhanging it—the Ribiero Frio, and other landscapes beau- 


tiful of their kind, can on well-chosen days be visited without much’ 
difficulty. To get further afield is not so easy; there are but few 
tolerable hotels in the country districts, and you never can be sure that 
you will not find the higher levels wrapped in mist or drenched with 
rain, even whilst fine weather is prevailing below. I am speaking, of 
course, of the winter months ; anybody who happened to pass a summer 
in Madeira could, no doubt, visit all parts of the island readily enough ; 
he might camp out at night, if necessary, and carry his own provisions 
with him from the town. 

Another matter which diminishes the interest of a residence in 
Madeira is the almost total absence of animal life ; one of our party was 
a sportsman, and wandered over various districts with a disconsolate 
rifle and a dejected fowling-piece, finding nothing to kill; one large 
hawk, indeed, he shot on the wing with a rifle bullet, and this put him 
in better spirits for a day or two, but he did little more. Along the 
coast, in a boat, you may get an occasional shot at a small rock-pigeon, 
very dark in plumage; but as the cliffs are bold and high, and as these 


doves, in the exercise of a sound discretion, keep close to the top, it is 
difficult to do more than frighten them. One, however, less cautious . 


than his brethren, got struck, and fell dead in a cleft of the rock; our 
youngest boatman undertook to bring him down: he scaled the crag 
with great agility, and got possession of the bird. When, however, he 
turned to come down, I observed that he crossed himself first ; he then 
descended as actively and as resolutely as he had climbed up. There 
was something very touching in this act of instinctive piety, and I could 
only hope that a young English fisherman in a similar position, though 
the manner of his reverence might differ a little, would have committed 
himself to the care of Providence with something of the same reverential 


spirit. With these exceptions, a bird, large or small, is a rarity ; there — 
are no rabbits to speak of, no hares, no deer, no squirrels—nothing in 
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THE DESERTAS AND TENERIFFE. 


vany plenty, but lizards, and lizards pall upon you after a time. One of 
us, a8 I have said, was a sportsman ; I am an amateur entomologist, and 
Iwas full of hope that I should find in Madeira, and still more in 
Teneriffe, moths and butterflies, if not of a special, at least of a foreign, 
_ type. We all of us must remember how much is added to the charm 
of Alpine travelling by the multitude of swallow-tails, fritillaries, 
Apollos, Camberwell beauties, and other brilliant insects—we know how 
they float about the mountains, each with its own peculiar grace of 
flight, so as to keep the air alive with the beauty of motion. Here, 
however, in spite of the mass of blossoms, the exuberance of vegetation, 
and the almost constant fine weather, I do not think I have seen twenty 
butterflies in thrée months, and those which have put in an appearance, 
luckily for themselves were not worth catching. A red admiral or two, 
some gatekeepers, a few painted ladies, a clouded yellow, perhaps, and 
the irrepressible small cabbage, make up all the varieties which have 
presented themselves as yet ; for two semi-tropical islands,‘ shabby show 
of Lepidoptera indeed. There was, I admit, one swift and powerful 
dragon-fly darting about now and then; he was of a deep violet colour, 
and made a splendid appearance on the wing; he seemed, as far as I 
could judge, nearly as long as our largest English libellula, with a body 
somewhat thicker, but he was not inclined to let me come near enough 
toexamine him minutely. There were also rumours of a fine large 
butterfly in Teneriffe called the Emperor of Morocco, golden yellow in 
colour with black spots; he does not, however, make his appearance 
till late in the summer, so that I had no hope of encountering him ; 
altogether I should suppose that an implacable entomologist who gave 
up a whole year to his pursuit might probably obtain in these islands a 
certain number of insects worth collecting, but that they are too scarce 
to be noticed in passing by a chance amateur like myself. 

This general absence of life gives, as I have said, a certain dulness to 
the landscapes both of Madeira and Teneriffe, and makes one turn for 
compensation to the rich colouring and attractive changes of a sea that 
is seldom exactly in the same mood for two days together. I have said 
that there are few comfortable inns out of Funchal, but this remark does 
not apply to Santa Cruz (Santa Cruz in Madeira, I mean). The hotel 
there belongs to a Senhor Gonzalez, but is mainly upheld by the untiring 
exertions of a worthy woman called Maria. She is a Portuguese by birth, 
but speaks English quite well, knows the requirements of Englishmen, 
and is indefatigable in her efforts to please. This quiet inn is a pleasant 
change from the hot table-d’hétes at Funchal, the village may be perhaps - 
somewhat cooler, and is said to possess a lighter and finer air: it is 
also well situated as a place to make excursions from. ‘A mile or two 
beyond it lies the well-known Machico Bay, where, according to tradition, 
Madeira was first landed upon by the Englishman Machin. The story 
is that this Machin, an English esquire, incurred the resentment of a 
powerful family by gaining the affections of the daughter of its chief. 
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He was thrown into prison, but escaped, and then persuaded the lady 4 


to elope with him to France. A violent tempest drove their vessel for 
thirteen days in a south-westerly direction, and at last they found them- 
selves in a small brig on the shores of an unknown island. Here they 
landed, but the fatigues of the voyage had exhausted the strength of 
Machin’s companion, Anna D’Arfet—she died there, and was there 
buried. The fragments of.a cross erected over her grave are still shown 
by the Machico villagers. Her lover did not long survive her, and his 
companions, in their attempt to sail away home, fell into the hands of 
the Moors. During their captivity, they spoke of this island to an 
old Portuguese pilot, who, on being ransomed and returning to his own 
country, suggested and accompanied the first expedition to Madeira, 
which thus became a dependency of Portugal. Scepticism of course hag 
been at work upon this old national tale, but there seems no reason for 
rejecting the legend, except that it is a legend, and that the fashionable 
wisdom of the hour pronounces, as usual, anything which has long been 
a matter of popular belief to be of necessity incredible; otherwise the 
narrative hangs perfectly well together in all its parts, and moreover 
furnishes a reason why the Portuguese Government sent out their 
expedition a little later to discover the island so reported to them—a 
reason which otherwise would be wanting. Beyond this bay you can 
proceed in a boat, along another range of rugged and lofty cliffs, to the 
supposed fossil-beds at the extremity of the island—these fossils are 
apparently concretions of lime, which have put on the appearance of 
branches or roots, as the case may be. An ignorant person would believe 
that they had formed themselves round real pieces of wood, and that 
these have decayed, leaving their form to the encompassing stone ; but 


. geologists, I fancy, put this opinion aside and look upon them as being 


what they are, merely in obedience to some caprice of nature ;, they are 
not, according to them, fossils at all, but merely a good imitation of 
fossils. Beyond these so-called fossil-beds you find a sandy down, 
covered mostly with short grass. After walking across this down for about 
half a mile you find yourself on the north coast of Madeira. From hence 
the expeditionist, if I may coin such a word for the nonce, looks down 
upon a double sea— ’ 
Et in mediis audit duo littora campis. 

This north coast, moreover, is well worth visiting in all its parts, as it is 
even finer and bolder than the one on the Funchal side. The boatmen, 
besides being excellent oars, are very civil obliging fellows; they carry 
your luncheon-basket, andshow youeverything worth looking at wherever 
you land. Madre D’Agua is another spot well worth visiting from 
Santa Cruz. After a long ascent you reach a sort of platform among 
bold rough hills ; from thence you look down and up through gorges, along 


which is conducted in a series of cascades to the deep glen underneath | 


you one of those levadas or regulated watercourses upon which the 
fertility of Madeira depends. But perhaps the most beautiful. landscape 
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in the island is the prospect from the little village of Lamaceres. You 
climb the usual hill-track to a place called Antonio di Serra, after which 
you diverge into a path more like an English lane, with trees and flowers 
on each side, than the usual Madeira road. You proceed along this path 
till you come to some hills of moderate height, which are covered with 
natural wood, Spanish chestnuts, varieties of laurels, pines, and other 
trees. The far-spreading purple Atlantic is on your right, whilst 
apparently close at hand, though in reality a long way off, plunges down 
beneath you into the sea the magnificent cliff known as Penna D’Equia, 
or the Eagle’s Wing, and on your left in front lies a gorge with hills on 
the other side ; then a second valley intervenes. Beyond this tower rise, 
to close the prospect, all the highest mountains of the island. It is true 
that, as I have said before, none of these mountains much exceed 
6,000 feet by mere measurement, but still their forms are wonderfully 
bold and picturesque ; so that as we watched the white semi-translucent 
clouds floating from one peak to another, about 1,000 feet below sum- 
mits upon which snow. was still glittering against a semi-tropical sun, 
it seemed difficult to imagine anything more beautiful in its own way 
than this combination of sea and light and cloud, with the cliffs, 
mountains, and forests on all sides of us. 

_ The highest of the above mountains is Pico Ruivo, the red peak. In 
one direction it is sufficiently accessible, and accordingly the ascent was 
made, Leaving Santa Anna, a little hamlet of the north, in the morn- 
ing you pass by a series of climbings, through plantations of the Pinus 
maritina. On getting beyond there you pass into the region of the tree 
heather—a plant much used in Madeira for firewood. It grows, how- 
ever, much more luxuriantly in Teneriffe, and therefore I shall keep 
what I have to say about it. After labouring up for some time, you 
come to what may be called the false top; this eminence is scarcely 
lower than the true peak, but it is separated from it by a wide gap, so 
that you have to descend again for nearly an hour, with the same tree 
heather growing round about you, till the bottom of the dip is reached. 
From thence you proceed to master the summit of the hill. The 
walk is steep, with but little vegetation, and ends in a very narrow 
point, which can only be got at by a rough scramble. When there, you 
have a splendid view of the northern sea, with the Penna D’Aquia, of 
which I have already spoken, on your flank, whilst the neighbouring 
heights, particularly the strangely contorted pinnacles of the Canaria 
Peak, lift themselves grandly around. The view on the land side is 
also, I believe, worthy of all admiration, but though the sun was 
intensely hot where we stood, at acertain distance beneath a thick cloud 
interposed itself between us and the lower ground, so that we saw 
nothing. Among the guides there was the suggestion of a rabbit, which 
awakened intense excitement; by us, however, rabbits had been seen 
elsewhere; hence we remained comparatively impassive, and turned 
our thoughts towards luncheon. Here, however, a slight difficulty arose. 
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The promised fountain did not turn up, and but for the snow still linger. 
ing about the rifts and crevices of the hills we should have had nothing to 
drink but strong Madeira—not a very refreshing beverage after a long walk 
under a broiling sun. However, with time and under a warm temperature 
Madeira and snow became Madeira and water, and the difficulty was 
solved. On going down, the sea of mist into which we were about to 
plunge contrasted in a striking manner with the extraordinarily brilliant 
sunshine overhead ; but there was no help for it, in we had to go, and to 
crawl for about half an hour through a gloom impenetrable to the eye 
except for a foot or two in front. Out of this we emerged into a grey sort 
of day, which accompanied us for the remainder of our descent, and the 
party found itself at Santa Anna by seven o'clock, with a good appetite for 
dinner. The dinner itself, however (like the poetry of Kingsley’s friend 
—which he criticised with his usual impetuosity to the author's face, who 
hdd rashly submitted it to him in the hopes of a favourable opinion), was 
“not good—but bad.” 

This is but an imperfect account of a very beautiful island, but it 
was not possible for me, whilst staying there, to explore it more com- 
pletely, so that my descriptions must be taken for what they are worth. 


Tue DeEsERTAS. 


The Desertas are three small islets, about 24 miles from Madeira, 
towards the south-east. They are not entirely unlike Herm, Sark, é&c., im 
the neighbourhood of Guernsey, though somewhat farther off from the 
Lilliputian continent round which they take rank as belongings. They 
wear a purple aspect, as seen from the windows of the Santa Clam 
Hotel, and together with Porto Santo, I suppose, helped to give the 
name of the Purple Islands to the whole Madeira group ; for so, we are 
told, is the group described in a letter from Juba, King of Mauritania, to 
the Emperor Augustus. It is possible, however, that the orchil weed, 
which yields a purple dye of some value, and is still found among thes 
rocks (being, in fact, the one thing connecting them with the general lifé 
and commerce of the world), may have been gathered from Madeira and 
Porto Santo as well, in the days of Augustus, and that their title to be 
called the Purple Islands rested upon that. The most beautiful thing con 
nected with these craggy islets is the manner in which the February sul, 
after rising behind them, turns the spot of sea between the two larger 
ones into an expanse of liquid gold, reminding us of the heavenly pave 
ment admired by Mammon so pertinaciously, as Milton tells us, before 
his fall into Hades. Later on in the year, either the rising sun shifts his 
place a little, or else the effect produced itself before I was awake, as it 
March and April I could see nothing of the kind. This is about all that 
Madeira residents in general have to do with the dependencies in question. 
They are seldom visited, being somewhat difficult to land on, and offer- 
‘ing few temptations to an explorer. However, a statement that they 
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were tenanted by numerous wild goats induced us to go over in a boat. 
We saw no wild goats, but were told on our return that it was useless to 
try for them in that manner ; that, unless certain strategical operations 
are undertaken by a large party, stationing themselves at certain well- 
known points, whilst the rest of the island is hunted over and turned 
~ upside down by an army of beaters, no goat will ever suffer himself to 
be seen. This certainly was true, as far as we were concerned, though 
we examined with good field-glasses every nook and cranny for several 
hours. We should have been glad, no doubt, to have received this intel- 
ligence before, and not after, an yao still, the larger island is a 
very curious Place. We also brought back a number of rabbits—differing, 
it was suggested, in some respects from the common type. We were asked 
to save, for a scientific friend, some of the skins under that impression, 
with a hint of Darwin in the distance. The request, however, was made 
too late, all the skins having been unfortunately sold or thrown away by the 
hotel cook. Besides the rabbits, we started, though without securing, a 
guinea-hen, which, if wild, as seemed to be the case, must have drifted 
from the coast of Africa, or perhaps from one of the smaller Canary 
Islands. They used, I believe, a certain number of years ago, to abound in 
Teneriffe and the Grand Canary, though I could hear nothing of them there 
now. On landing, you have to climb up some 800 or 1,000 feet, till you 
reach the top of the cliff, when you find that the rocks suddenly open out, 
forming all down the centre of the island a deep wedge-like valley, the 
sloping sides of which are clothed with rough grass. The theory of the 
neighbouring fishermen is that this hollow was the mould in which the 
second-sized island, a mere cluster of jagged rocks, was originally formed 
—that at some unknown period it was raised from its place by volcanic 
fires underneath and cast upon the neighbouring sea, leaving its original 
birth-home as we now find it. (The great Caldera or Cauldron in 
the island of Palma, a gulf of enormous depth, has the same theory 
applied to it on a larger scale by the Spanish fishermen of the Canaries ; 
no less a potentate than the Peak of Teneriffe having been flung, as 
they tell us, out of that abyss into its present position. ) 

Through the middle of this dell a stream runs in the rainy season, 
but at the end of April there were only stones and gravel to mark its 
course. This island contains, in the way of vegetation, a patch or two of 
stunted pines (the Pinus maritima mentioned above), a certain quantity of 
gorse, a good deal of coarse grass, and a few oats. In the way of animal 
life, there are plenty of rabbits—differing perhaps, as I have said, in some 
respects from the common English rabbit—which are visible, and a pro- 
blematical herd of goats, which are quite invisible to the naked eye, or 
even to the eye reinforced by a telescope. A zealous entomologist, or 
arachnologist, if he prefers that title, may also go over, in the hope of 
encountering a gigantic spider, whose bite is said to be sometimes fatal ; 

- indeed, if he be a real enthusiast in his vocation, he is bound to under- 
take the trip, as there is no chance of his getting bitten by the creature 
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anywhere else. The shepherds or goat-herds or wsibslignatinndes wis 
establish themselves in this out-of-the-way place from time to time, if they 
wish to communicate quickly with Madeira have no other means of 
doing so than by lighting explanatory fires—one, I believe, if they want 
water, two for an illness, three for a death, and soon. I do not know 
that I have anything further to say about the Desertas, except that the 
expedition takes at least the whole of a long day, and that as the sea 
breaks roughly on their outlying points, you are not unlikely to geta 
ducking either when you land or as you depart. 

On April 9 we started at night in a boat called the Coanza for 
Teneriffe. Our starting there was unlucky in two respects. First, we had 
to pass a couple of nights on board. The captain foresaw that he must, 
anyhow, arrive too late in the evening to have his vessel cleared at, 
once; hence he grew economical over his coals, and kept the vessel at 
halftspeed ; we were, therefore, thirty-six hours on our passage instead of 
twenty-four. We also missed seeing the Peak of Teneriffe rise gradually 
out of the sea, as it was dark before we got near the island. The 
situation of Santa Cruz, the principal town, is striking, but ugly; as 
you come into the bay, or roadstead rather, a long range of hills 
stretches seawards on your right. These hills, which may be from 1,500 
to 1,800 feet in height, are grim volcanic ridges, tortured into all sorts of 
uncomfortable shapes by the subterranean fire which has lifted them 
up. They are, as I have said, thoroughly ugly, barren as death, and 
wearing a malignant scowl, as if they were meditating some’ mischief 
in secret ; nor, indeed, is this unlikely, as experienced geologists expect 
the next Teneriffe eruption, whenever it happens, to break forth in 
these quarters. On the left the shore is flat, with a range of mountains 


nearly parallel to it, some distance inland. Far away to the east the | 


heights of Gran Canaria are occasionally visible, but this depends en- 
tirely on the state of the atmosphere. "We saw them only once (though 
they were then perfectly distinct) during our stay at Santa Cruz. This 
town of Santa Cruz, though less populous, is cleaner and altogether @ 
better kind of city than Funchal ; the streets are more level, wider, and 
better paved, so that you can walk about it without being entangled in 
unsavoury lanes, or slipping upon greasy basaltic pebbles. There is also 
an excellent carriage-road, and carriages are easy to hire. Hence youdo 
not feel cooped up or cabined in as is the case in Madeira. The country 
round Santa Cruz is arid, with hardly any vegetation. The one thing 
that strikes you at first is the assemblage of cochineal cactuses, all dressed 
in linen greatcoats ; this practice, which gives the plants a most peculiar 
appearance, is resorted to in order to prevent the insects, when they 
reach maturity, from tumbling about and getting lost. Some years ago 
this cochineal trade was a very prosperous one, but of late years 90 
many new dyes and chemical processes have been discovered that it has 
experienced a check ; these dyes are much cheaper than the one pro 
duced from the cactus, and to a great extent have driven it out of the 
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: matket. The Teneriffe vines have also suffered, like those of Madeira, 


from the onset of the Phyllowera vastatriz, so that there is at present, I 
understand, much distress in the country. The land is cultivated on 


the system of half-profits, the farmer finding the seed, &c., and sharing _ 


the produce with the owner of the estate. This tenure, I believe, is a 
common one throughout the southern countries of Europe, and answers, 
I dare say, as well as most others. On leaving Santa Cruz, the first 
orthodox expedition is through Laguna, the old capital of Teneriffe, to 
Orotava. Orotava (there are two towns in the district so called, the 
upper town, or vila, and the port) is the most fertile and beautiful part of 
Teneriffe. The vale of Orotava, as they call it—though it is rather a 
long slope from ;the Peak of Teneriffe and its adjoining mountains than 
a real vale—is very rich in corn, and abounds in fruit-trees of various 
descriptions, particularly a fine species of plum. But rich and fruitful 
as the valley is, it is hardly equal in beauty to many parts of Madeira, 
80 that, more than once, we rather regretted having taken the trouble to 
steam, over. The Peak of Teneriffe itself is somewhat disappointing : 


_it is not exceptionally lofty, as is Mont Blanc ; it is not sublime like the 


Matterhorn, or beautiful with the beauty of the Jungfrau. At the 
same time it has, I acknowledge, certain merits of its own; in the first 

lace, as you look upwards at it from the coast, it shows for its full 

ight, which is not a common merit in high mountains ; secondly, being 
at the time of our visit heavily coated with snow, it contrasted very 
effectively with the long rollers of the Atlantic, glittering in the sun- 
shine as they broke tumultuously along the rough beach of Orotava, 
under the influence of a keen northerly gale; and, thirdly, though not 
of extraordinary height, absolutely considered, it is still so much higher 
than any of the adjacent ridges that it does assert for itself a kind 
of kingly pre-eminence over the vassal hills that surround it ; they are 
all unquestionably mere feudatories of their legitimate sovereign the 
Peak. Talking of the Atlantic rollers, we observed here a very beau- 
tiful and unusual effect of colour among them; the wind, as I have 
said, blew strongly on shore, so that the sea kept pouring in huge 
purple masses, to break with great violence upon the Orotava rocks. 
Always, however, as each wave was in the act of turning over, and just 
before it was beaten into foam, the sunlight caught it sideways, and 
changed the lower half from purple into a lovely emerald green. This 
happened over and over again, as a matter of course, and we stood there 
watching the effect with very great delight, till the spray, dashing over 
the pier with the incoming tide, gave us broad hints to be off. 

Orotava was, I need hardly say, the place where the famous dragon- 
tree of Teneriffe flourished through so many centuries. ‘[ts age has been 
differently estimated by different botanists, but by none, I believe, at 
less than six thousand years. Humboldt, I fancy, when he saw it at 
the beginning of the century, some fifty years before its final destruction, 
assigned to it an existence even longer than that. He considered it, at 
VOL, XLII.—nNo. 249. 17. 
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any rate, as probably the oldest tree, the oldest form of organic life, we 


may say, to be found in any part of the globe. It was blown down on 
January 3, 1862, in a tremendous hurricane, which lasted for several 


days, and a mad peasant woman set fire to the trunk after it had been ~ 


prostrated, so that, in Scripture phrase, “the place thereof knoweth it 
no more.” As this tree has been imaginatively identified on grounds 
that are really not unplausible with the legend of Hercules—of the 


golden apples—and of the islands of the blest, it must, on the lowest. 


computation, have reached a green old age before the son of Alcmena, 
some three thousand years ago, sat down under its hideous branches 
(there are few things more hideous than a dragon-tree) and sucked the 
first oranges recorded in history. All the facts connected with Hercules 
tend to prove that he was of a tough and rugged constitution, which 


- was lucky for him; had he been a thin-skinned hero like the divine 


Achilles, he would ‘certainly, after killing the dragon of Teneriffe, have 
run ‘away from its mosquitoes (for they bite most venomously), in which 
case the Canaries would hardly have taken rank as the islands of the 
blest. One observation of the great German savant strikes me as a 
very funny one. He finds a tree in Teneriffe which, according to him, 
is the oldest tree in the world ; “but,” says he, “it is not a native of 
the island ;” and, therefore, in prehistoric times, the Guanches, or original 
inhabitants, must have had some connection with India. It does not, of 
course, follow that the oldest tree was also the first tree in the world; 
but still, in the absence of an older, one would suppose it to belong to 
the place where it grew, and I must opine that if the man’s name had 
been O’Humboldt instead of Humboldt, and he had come from Mayo 
instead of Berlin, his remark would have been treated as a bull. 
Another interesting sight to be seen in Orotava is its famous 
botanical garden. This garden was established in the beginning of the 
century, a few years before Humboldt visited the place; it was estab- 
lished, in the first instance, with the following object. An ingenious 
native of the island discovered that Teneriffe was so happily situated in 
point of latitude, and so happily endowed in point of climate, that most 
known plants would grow in it somewhere or other. This gentleman, there- 
fore, conceived the idea of making his native country a kind of half-way 
house between the Tropics and Europe ; he sought, accordingly, to collect 
in his gardens the most valuable trees and shrubs from all parts, to 
teach them to bear an increase or diminution of heat, and then to intro- 
duce them northwards or southwards, as the case might be, thus enrich- 
ing the world at large. Nature, however, will not be dictated to; she 
requires to be coaxed, and the experiment failed. The garden, however, 
remains, and is full of flourishing trees and shrubs from every quarter. 
The sandal-tree, with its fragrant golden blossoms, the Ficus imperialis, 
with its strange fruit growing directly out of the trunk, and fine 
varieties of palm, are among the choicest productions of the domain; 
after all, however, these exotics must yield the post of honour to ® 
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native pine, the “Pinus Canariensis.” This pine is now, I believe, 
somewhat rare in Teneriffe, but it still grows abundantly on the Palma 
Hills, and also, I am told, on those of the Grand Canary. It is a slow- 
' growing tree, I admit, but offers to the planter one of the most valuable 
woods to be found anywhere—a wood which I should much like to see 
introduced into some of our colonies. Monsieur Villepred, the intelligent 
and obliging curator of the gardens, spoke of it with the utmost en- 
thusiasm ; and, indeed, in all the old churches and all the old houses 
round about the wood was there to speak for itself. It is of a fine 
texture, deep yellow in colour, very hard and heavy, and, so to speak, . 
absolutely indestructible, seeing that it remains as fresh and firm as the 
day it was fifst laid down in buildings four or five hundred years old, the 
masonry of which had crumbled, or was rapidly crumbling, into ruins. 
It also possesses, according to Monsieur Villepred, the rare faculty of 
_growing up anew from the root after having been cut down. This tree 
might, one would think, improve St. Helena, which is on the road between 
Teneriffe and Africa; and if the replanting of Cyprus (I beg pardon 
for using a word so calculated to excite angry passions) be judged 
desirable, Cyprus. is a mountainous country like Teneriffe, Cyprus has 
' a hot and dry climate like Teneriffe, and might be more congenial to 
the tree I speak of than the moist and relaxing air of Madeira, which has 
not been supposed to suit it. At any rate, if I were Jungle-vizier, as 
some Oriental once called the First Commissioner of Woods and Forests, 
I would hunt high and low for proper places till I found a home for the 
Pinus Canariensis in our dominions. 
The only other landscape in Teneriffe to which I shall refer is the 


laurel forest of Laguna. These evergreen laurel forests (and they, too, — 


as tending to create and sustain permanent springs of water, might be 
made useful in Cyprus or elsewhere) covered at one time much larger 
spaces in Teneriffe and the Canaries than they do now. Still, however, 
they are scarcely to be seen elsewhere, and are beautiful in Gesinalven: 
The hills behind Laguna spread out in a sort of semicircle for several 
miles, rising perhaps 1,500 feet above the level of the town, which is 
itself some 2,000 feet higher than Santa Cruz. This semicircle is entirely 
filled, from top to bottom, with forest, and the forest is mainly composed 
of laurels. These laurels are of four different kinds, the Laurus Canari- 
ensis, the Laurus Til, the Lawrus Indica, and the Lrurus Barbusana. 
Naturally they have allsomething of the same aspect and character ; still 
there is a sufficient difference in their leaves and manner of growth to 
make a grateful variety ; and if that were not enough, they areintermixed 
with myrtles, and also with an abundant growth of. the tree-heather, a 

fine shrub about the size of a tall holly. This tree-heather is covered in . 
due season with white and purple blossoms, but was naturally bare of 

them in April. The wood is also full of attractive ferns, nor: were: cine- 
rarias ranunculuses wanting at,our feet, to.add tothe charm’ of the 
some boars obtaining at the same 
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time the finest view of the Peak we had vik seen. To my shoud ddl 
eyes (and for certain remote effects, such as those of a starry night, of a 
=. Gothic interior in the twilight, or of a distant range of mountains, I am 
-  _—_ not sure that short-sight is a disadvantage) the flood of mist encircling 
a the lower half of the mountain, fringed as it was with a white edging of 
more definite cloud, looked like a real sea, and the snow-topped conical 
a | hill above it gave one the idea of a solitary volcano rising sheer out of 
/— . . waves which were breaking in foam round its base. After this we saw 
eh nothing in Teneriffe worth recording, and were glad to return to 

< Madeira by the Corisco. Our passage was not a comfortable one; nor 


7 was it improved by our having to take in tow a vessel belonging to the 
-, well-known firm of Lamport and Holt. She had broken her screw, 
a and been drifting about for ten days before she fell in with us. It was 
© ——~-~—Ss welll that she did so, as when we found her she was perfectly helpless. I 
_ wish I could add that this comparatively harmless accident was the only 


mishap which has taken place of late in those seas, but the loss of thé 
American, and the arrival of some of the wrecked passengers in a state 


er) ‘ of temporary destitution, immediately followed our return to Madeira, 
si ~~ and since then the Senegal, with other passengers from the same ship, 
ae picked up by her in the open Atlantic, has had to be run ashore at 


Palma, leaving two boats of the American still, as I write, unaccounted 
for. God grant that they may have been fallen in with by some ship 
a. that has not yet been able to communicate with England. 

my I have attached to this paper a list of trees and shrubs belonging to 
Madeira, written out forme by Dr. Grabham. It will, I am sure, interest 
many of your readers. To Dr. Grabham, Mr. Addison, the resident 
oe ' chaplain at Madeira, Mr. and Mrs. Dundas, of Teneriffe, and others who 
| . - «© welcomed me with the utmost kindness and did their best to make my 
a. enforced absence from England as agreeable as possible, I can only return 
my warmest thanks. 


Tue MORE PROMINENT INDIGENOUS PLANTS oF MapgErra. 


res The Til (Laurus feetens), gigantic tree, black, beautifully grained 
ae wood ; growing equally well on the mountains and at sea level. 
The Laurel (Laurus Canariensis), found everywhere, filling whole 
>. valleys, fragrant like Z. nobilis, constituting mainly the Madeira forests. 
Er. Barbusana (Laurus Barbusana). Large trees found scattered amongst 
the former. 
a Vinhatico (Persea Indica). Magnificent tree with spreading foliage, 
_ red in autumn; yields an excellent mahogany, like Honduras m., but 
Bate wavy and close-grained. 
ae The above are the lauraceous plants ; but amongst them are :— 
 . An Ilex (Ilex Perado), a beautiful holly with grand berries, and a still 
commoner ilex. 
. Here and there, chiefly in gardens, the dragon-tree and a beautiful 
ae juniper, Juniperus oxycedrus, formerly attaining great size. The last- 
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named and the yew, Z’axus baccata, are the only indigenous Conifers. 


Occasionally, in dense forests, the Portugal so-called laurel Cerasus 
Lusitanica, not less in stature than our loftiest English elms, covered in 
June with unspeakable profusion of flowers. 

Also now and then a native Pittosporum, P. coriaceum, with creamy 
white, most fragrant flowers. 

Then whole districts of bilberry, only slightly. different from the 
European form. 

Amongst all the foregoing one or two heaths, Zrica arborea, especi- 
ally remarkable for the large tree it becomes in damp places. 

One of the loveliest native trees is Clethra arborea, the Portuguese 
Folhado, an ericaceous plant of laurel-like growth; singularly but 
completely absent from the other Atlantic islands, and peculiar to 
Madeira—though sometimes cultivated in England as the lily of i, 


valley tree—with masses of fragrant blossom. 


Another ericaceous plant, the arbutus of our English gardens, is 


common in Madeira. 


Also to be mentioned, as found on edges of almost all cliffs, a peculiar 
Madeira stock, a myrtle, a dwarf jasmine, J. odoratissimum, Echium 
fastuosum, with large blue spikes of flowers. 

Persea gratissima is the alligator pear, equally at home with P. 
Indica, and spreading fast. 

_ Likewise the custard apple, yielding abundant fruit, is becoming ex- 
ceedingly common. 

Coffee grows freely, though much damaged by Lecanium Parente 

Magnolias of gigantic size in almost every garden. 

The magnoliaceous tulip-tree, Liriodendron tulipifera, a huge tree in 
Dr. Grabham’s garden, said to have been planted by Captain Cook. 

Cape silver-tree, Lewcodendron, with rémarkable foliage, here and 
there in mountain districts. 
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Too Reggurs, 
(A SKETCH FROM LIFE.) 


I usEp at one time to live in a quiet London street and in a corner house, 
the windows of which exactly faced a tolerably well-frequented crossing, 
It is amusing to look out from a first-floor window and watch a crossing 
and the people who pass over it. There is a good deal of what it is the 
fashion to call human comedy always going forward there, and a man 
may look on quite as safe from observation as if he were a spectator at a 
real play in the stage box of a theatre. The crossers look up the street 
and down for coming carriages, orto the ground to pick their way between © 
the two little swept-up walls of mud on each side of them ; or they hurry 
on to pass the sweeper without a tip, while he keeps just in front of them, 
executing a rapid pantomimic re-sweeping of the already well-swept path. 
The sweeper at my crossing is a very good one as sweepers go. He is 
not a fair-weather worker, and sticks to his post even in rain and snow. 
He happens to be an old friend of mine, and was, as I well remember, 
the smartest trooper in my company. Since then, things have altered 
for the worse with both of us. He lost a leg in action, and retired on a 
pension. I retired, too, with both legs, but with gout badly in one of 
them. His face has got terribly weather-beaten, and his hair grey. 
Mine has not yet whitened permanently, but my complexion is warmer 
than it used to be, and my tailor pads my coats and waistcoats without 
any express orders from me. 

I don’t like to see an old soldier on the streets and doing what is little 
better than begging his bread—touching his hat all the day long to all 
comers, and getting coppers half in charity from morning till night. It 
is derogatory. 

“ Phil,” I said to him one day, “a soldier who has followed the 
Queen’s colours into action might do better than this.” 

“ Jineral !” he replied, “I like my freedom, and the trade is a good 
trade.” 

I could have got him entered in the Corps of Commissionaires, or tried 
for a porter’s place for him somewhere, for the man is sober and honest ; 
but he preferred his own work and his own way. 

My outlook upon Phil Kegan’s crossing was the occasion of my once 
seeing out a little bit of that same human comedy I was talking about. 


It hardly amounts to a story, but it made me laugh at the time. I have — | 


never mentioned the thing till this moment. 
When I left my old regiment I left in ita young fellow who had just 
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my way to do more for him than give him plenty of good advice, all of 
which he required, and none of which he profited by. I told him that if 


' he kept four hunters on 500/. a year and his pay he must inevitably come 


to grief. That guinea pool with better players than himself, heavy books 


ona dozen sperting events in the twelve months, and some three or four 
other pleasant vices, would help rapidly to the same result. He thanked - 


me, went his own way, and very soon came to the grief I had anticipated. 
He was sold up, after a military career of only four or five years. A 
good-humoured fellow, and every one was sorry for him. He had never 
done anything approaching to shady, but met the onslaught of his justly 
exasperated creditors like a man—not running under bare poles for 
Boulogne harbour, as so many gentlemen in: distress do, but making 
complete shipwreck of his fortunes like an honest man. He never left 
the country at all, but added one more to that legion of extraordinary 
beings who have nothing to do, who pass ten months of the year in 
London, and who live well, dress well, and look happy on absolutely 
nothing at all. He waited for something to turn up, and he waited in 
vain. I don’t think there was a prison governorship, or the post of chief 
constable anywhere, or an inspectorship of almost any kind vacant during 
ten years that Frank Boldero did not apply for. He always made good 
running, too, and never, as he used to tell us, lost by more than a neck ; 
but he did lose, and remained a highly ornamental member of the afore- 
said legion of the unemployed and the penniless. 


Boldero and I have always been good friends. I still give him good - 


advice ; he still smokes my cigars. He is the only man I know who 
ventures to walk up to a particular drawer, open a particular box, and 
take out a Cabana of a particular brand without leave. There is a placid 
impertinence about the proceeding and about. Boldero generally which 
rather takes me, though I am supposed to be rather a short-tempered 
man. 
“ Confound your impertinence, sir,” I say, when I have watched him 
through this performance. 

Boldero half smokes through his cigar sometimes, before he answers 
me, after a good look at the white ash, and waving the cigar slowly under 
his nose to catch the aroma, “ General, don’t run out of this brand; I 
like it.” 

One sees at once the sort of man Boldero is—a lazy, imperturbable kind 
of fellow, who takes all that comes to him as his right; never did a day’s 
work at anything since he was at school, and lectures every one all round 
on their duties. That is the most trying thing about Boldero. Henever 
does a thing himself, and wonders why his neighbours work no harder. 
“ Hang the fellow ! Why doesn’t he stick to his work?” I have heard 
him say of some barrister or literary man with his hands as full of 
business as they can hold. 

If I did not know Boldero personally, and any one described him to 


joined, and who had brought good introductions to me. I did not see 
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TWO BEGGARS. 


me exactly as he is—told me what his life had been and —a 
wasted it ; how he had had good chances and thrown them away; a fair 
fortune iad lost that ; and now how he went on coolly laying down the 
Jaw for other people—I should be indignant at the thought that such an 
idle, good-for-nothing impostor should cumber the earth. But the truth 
is, it is rather difficult not to like the man. His manner is on his side ; he 
has a queer way of keeping up a pleasant smile on his face while he talks, 
while he is uttering some signal impertinence probably, and it makes it 
quite impossible to be offended with him, or to take him up as he de- 
serves to be. 

“ Why did you retire, General,” he said to me one day. “Eh?” 

* Because I chose,” I growl out. 

But Boldero is not to be snubbed. 

“But you had no business to choose. Your duty was to stay. 
Who is to lead us if we have to fight the Russians ?”—All this with a 
sweet smile. 

I groan. ; 

. “You should have heard what a lot of us were saying yesterday at 
the Club. All the fellows agreed that you were the right man.” 

“ Confound them all for a set of asses.” 

He shakes his head, and his smile still lingers on his face. Never 
in my life have I come across such a mixture of amiability and im- 


pertinence. 


One rainy day in November, Boldero and I were looking out of the 
window together. He was waiting to keep one of his numerous appoint- 


; ments with ministers and other people high in office. There was an 


inspectorship vacant, and he was looking after it. Phil Kegan was 

working double tides that day in the cold sleet and drizzle, running back- 
wards and forwards with every well-dressed foot passenger, touching his 
hat innumerable times, escorting old ladies and children, waving back cabs 
and carriages from his charges—sweeping, talking, bowing, all at once. 

“Look at that poor devil,” said Boldero, “begging for his bread,— 
it’s an infernal life, eh?” 

“It’s his own choice after all.” 

“Some fellows won’t do an honest hard day’s work if you pay them 


for it.” 


“Hang it all! The work’s hard enough and honest enough.” 

“Well, I don’t know about hard, but it’s begging.” 

“T tell you what, Boldero,” I say, a little out of patience with him, 
“it may be begging; but that fellow, Phil, has done more real work in 


the ten minutes we have looked at him than you have since I knew you.” 


Boldero smiled and shook his head. He never takes in this sort of . 


personal argument ; and presently he borrowed an umbrella and walked 


off to keep his appointment. 
I watched him over the crossing. I saw him stop in the rain (with 
my umbrella over his head) and talk to Phil Kegan as he very often did, 
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TWO BEGGARS. 
for the man had been his servant in the regiment ; but he did not, as he 
generally did, tip him. On the contrary, he buttoned up his great coat 
rather ostentatiously, shaking his head the while. I guessed that poor 
Phil was getting a lecture on his duties. 

In about two hours Boldero came back. He had told me he would 
look in to say how he got on. I never saw him so “down” before. He 
slided into an arm-chair in a very limp attitude without a word, and his 
hat slided, too, in a dejected way to the back of his head. 

“Well?” I asked. 

“Lost by a head again; and the very place I wanted—comfortable, 
fair pay, a house, coals and candles, very little work—none to speak of. 
Damn it all! Isn't it enough to make a man swear ?” 


There was no smiling about Boldero this time. Then he told me how. 


it had happened. 

’ “The old fellow, you know, is sort of uncle by marriage, so I could 
speak pretty freely to him. I told him this made about the fifth in- 
spectorship I had asked him or his predecessor for. ‘’Pon my soul,’ I 
said to him, ‘ it’s too bad ;’ but he didn’t seem to see it. What claims 
had I got, he wanted to know, more than that I was always asking, 
and my friends were always asking for me. ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘what more 


do you want? Doesn’t Lord Button ask it asa special favour? The — 


Button influence is good influence, surely?’ But he talked about my 
being an untried man. I might be fit; I might not be. Then there was 
Chub in the lists among others. Chub had worked all his life in that 
line. How could he refuse Chub? Chub knew all about the work. 
There was no doubt about Chub’s fitness. If he refused Chub there 
would be an outcry.” 

“ Look here, Frank, old man,” I said, interrupting him, “this won’t 


do, you know. They don’t mean to give you anything. Why should 


they? What's the good of talking about the Button influence? Things 


“are not managed that way now. Lord Button doesn’t carry half-a-dozen 


boroughs about in his pocket as his grandfather did. I know a bigger 
man than Lord Button, who tried at everything for his favourite nephew, 
a goodish man, too, and had to fall back upon a club secretaryship for 
him at last. If you want to turn an honest penny, Frank, you must 


work for it, and work hard.” 


Boldero groaned, and collapsed still further into his chair. “ You make 
my blood run cold,” he said. 

“It’s no good praying and begging for a good place and nothing to do. 
You won’t get it, and you'll only feel mean. There’s the. press on the 
watch, and public opinion. Jobbery and nepotism and all that are gone 
things i in these days.” 


_° &You-bet they’re not!” said Boldero, rousing up a little. 


“Frank, my boy, there’s just one chance for you—emigration. Scrape 

ey what you have left, go to New Zealand, and j join your brother 
there,’ ‘They talline he is making his pile.” 
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TWO BEGGARS, 


so completely knocked over. 
“Got any of those bitters left?” he asked, when I had finished my " 
lecture. “I think I want a pick-up.” 

I rang for a glass of sherry bitters. Boldero rose from his chair, and 
sauntered half-mechanically towards the drawer with the box of particular 
Cabanas, took one, lit it, and walked listlessly towards the window. We 
looked out together. The rain had stopped; the wind had got up. It ~ 
Was a cheerless day. Phil Kegan had turned up his collar, and looked ~ 
miserable. Still he worked on with a will. 

“ Poor devil !” said Boldero ; “ but he doesn’t know what it is to have 
nothing to do and nothing to look to. It’s a nasty feeling that, General.” 

Wayfarers were getting scarcer. We watched an old lady witha 
pug come over the crossing ; a stout old gentleman with a gold-headed 
cane ; a fishmonger’s man with a tray: of whitings ; a telegraph boy who 
rang as my door. 

My servant presently came in with the bitters and a telegram on a 
tray. The telegram was for Boldero. 

“ Boy came on from your club, sir,” the man said, as he handed Boldero 
the telegram and wineglass together. p 

He took the glass first and drank slowly and critically. 

“ What bitters are those, General, eh 1” ' 

tta,” 

“T thought so. It’s the best tonic going. Take a glass three times 
a day before meals. It'll wind you Up like aclock. I shall try it myself, 
I think. I am just one peg low.” 

“Try quinine,” I suggested. 

He put his glass down, and took up the yellow telegram envelope. 

_ “Some lie from the stables,” he said, opening itcontemptuously. “ If 
it is a good thing, what’s the use when a man can’t swim to it?” 

_ “Halloo! I say, General, what’s this? ‘Chub’—I say, by Jove! 
Look here,—‘ Chub has declined. TI offer the post to you.’” 

We simply looked at each other and laughed. Why do men always 
laugh in this inane way, I wonder, when they are pleased? I was un- 
commonly glad, I must say, and Boldero looked happy. It seemed to 
pick him up a good deal more than the bitters. I shook hands with him, 
and hit him on the back as one does on these occasions, He did not say 
much, but I could see that a vision of the good house, the easy work, the 
coal and candles, was passing pleasantly through his mind. 

“ Tt suits me, you know,” he said presently, with great seriousness, 
“ By Jove, sir, it suits me down to the grownd.” 

Presently Boldero went off, but he came back before he got to the 
bottom of the stairs. 

“T say, General, will you lend me a sov.?” 

I gave him a sovereign. It made either the twenty-sixth or the 


Boldero only shook his head. I was really sorry for him, Hoseomed 
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‘TWO BEGGARS. 


“T say, you haven’t got an old great coat for Phil Kegan, have you? _ 


He must be frightfully cold out there, you know.” 

ae I give all my things to my own man.” 

-bye, old fellow,” and he disappeared. 

Ihad the curiosity to watch him as he left. I saw him slip my 
_ sovereign into Phil Kegan’s hand. I know it was nota shilling, for I 
saw the colour of the gold. 

Certainly there is a rudimentary conscience obi Frank Boldero, and 
he is not half a bad fellow at heart, 

JOHN DANGERFIELD, 
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The Seamy Side of Letters. 


To Jerome Cardan, the celebrated physician, mathematician and astrologer, 


"posterity is indebted for one remark at least in which he appears to have 


sacrificed a familiar truth to an ambition of epigrammatic exactitude, 
In his Treatise on Wisdom the Milan doctor tells us that the wise 
man is happy, and the happy man wise. Both parts of this apophthegm 
seem equally open to exception. The former indeed is contradicted not > 
only by scriptural authority, but by his own example. Solomon, or the 


_ Alexandrian Jew, or whoever wrote the Book of Ecclesiastes, found 


much wisdom to be much grief, and laid it down as a general proposition 
that he who increases knowledge ‘increases sorrow. The most cursory 
examination of Cardan’s biography will show this first of astrologers to 
have been himself the victim, mainly in consequence of his learned 
labour, of slander and conspiracy, of poverty and imprisonment, of insult 
and exile. Surely at last must he have learnt of the familiar demon, by 
whom the enlightened public of his time supposed him ever attended, 
that erudition is a thing not to be desired by him who has it not, while 
he who has it should regard it as a jewel purchased at a great price, and 
only to be preserved with constant care and danger. 

From the time of Homer, if we may believe in his existence, to that _ 


‘of Chatterton—from the days of the old vagrant, blind, and a beggar, to 


those of the indigent and afflicted poet who poisoned himself before he 
was eighteen with a dose of arsenic, history has never been at a loss 
for examples of the calamities of a learned life. Numerous as the leaves 


‘in Vallombrosa’s plain are the names of the men who have found much 


study something more than a weariness of the flesh. Are they not 
written in the books of the Chronicles of Valerian and Cornelius Tollius, 
of Gabriel Naudé and Isaac Disraeli? Ancients and moderns, poets, 
philosophers, orators and historians, over and over again their weep- 
ing ghosts are summoned to warn us of the evils attached to a literary 
life. We learn that Pythagoras was burnt or starved, that Empedocles 
cast himself into Aitna, or was taken up into heaven like Enoch, or 
translated alive like Elijah without any warning; that Euripides was 
torn to pieces by dogs or women set on him by the envy of his rivals; 
that Aristotle, id maestro di color che sanno, drowned himself in the Euri- 
pus, owing to his inability to explain the causes of its currents ; that De- 
mosthenes drank poison in order to escape slavery ; that Lucretius was 
maddened by a love potion of Hippomanes administered by a too devoted 
wife ; that Tully had his head cut off ; that Seneca and Lucan died from 
excessive self-inflicted phlebotomy, and that Terence when a young man 
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SBAMY ‘SIDE oF LETTERS. 


pined away from grief at a loss by sea of his Translations of Menander. 
Such men as these are the coryphwi of old, the moons of literature ; how 
many of the lesser lights have untimely died, blown out by ton, rude 
gusts of circumstance? What a fry of literary folk has perished by fire 
or famine, poison or the sword, whose meaner names are all too numerous 
to be enrolled in Libitina’s records of the famous dead! Nor are modern 
writers a whit more lucky. The ordeal of flame, the mighty purifier of 
books and men in the middle ages, has burnt more than Savonarola and 
Urban Grandier ; suicide seduced more than Carey and Creech ; madness 
befooled more than Collins and Cowper; imprisonment fettered more 
than Davenant and De Foe. The innumerous victims of poverty and 
her family in every age among the herd of learned moderns, those who 
have fought with famine and wrestled with disease, and contended with — 
insult, show, whatever Dryden may have supposed to the contrary, that 
it has never been enough for any one age to have “ neglected its Mr. Cow- 
ley and starved its Mr. Butler.” He who runs may read of the leanness 
of Edmund Castell, and of the rats that battened on his Polyglot Bible; 
of Robert Greene, who was only saved by a chance charity from starva- | 
tion in the public street ; of Simon Ockley, dating his letters from Cam- 
bridge Castle, where he was confined for debt; and of Sale, the well- 
known translator of the Kuran, borrowing alternately a shilling and a 
shirt. Many more than Toland have found philosophy an unprofitable 
' study ; many more than Churchyard poetry barren of reward. Toland, 
the English Lope in fertility of production, and a greater than Lope in 
variety of talent, died, we are told, in the utmost distress in a room he 


_. rented of a poor carpenter at Putney. Tom Churchyard, Spenser’s Pale- 


mon, singing until he grew hoarse while alive, made little money by it, 
but when dead pointed an excellent moral in the sahil ragged rhyme 
which composed his epitaph— 


Poverty and poetry his tomb doth enclose ; 
Wherefore, good neighbours, be merry in prose. 


~ ‘Those afflicted with poverty among the learned are not so scarce that 
Dr. Johnson need have coupled, in his two instances in the Vanity of 
Human Wishes, Lydiat with Galileo. Lydiat was a man so little known 
that the printers seem to have substituted Lydia, and we read in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine of a correspondent asking for information about 
Lydia’s life. The allusion to this learned scholar was, according to Dis- 
racli, a matter of mystery to Boswell himself. Poverty is, indeed, so 
common a colour in the patchwork of woes which is often the only coat 
of the wise for themselves not wise, that it may be considered the rule 
rather than the: exception of their. ‘lives, and has been, therefore, not j in- 
congruously called Learning's Sister, 

Besides the greater evils of suicide and exile, poverty and imiprison- 
ment, sorrows worthy of the tragic buskin, we read of the exposition « of 
authors to the minor miseries of and contempt. Theit 
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works are admired, but they themselves are dishonoured. When theyask 
for bread, they are presented after some little indignant delay with a stone, 
Mellow fruits are offered to their manes, but they themselves dine on 
bitter herbs. An ungrateful public, careless as the revellers of ancient 
Egypt, worships the gods, while the gaunt god-makers are spurned from 
their marble thresholds. To these unhappy ones fortune behaves, we are 
told, like a terrible stepmother, and when not engaged in preparing for 
them a potion of lurid aconite, assiduously persecutes them with the 
arrows of calumny and abuse. Such are a few of the misfortunes of the 
learned which books record. But in these things, as in all others, how 
difficult it is to ascertain the truth! There is disagreement even in 
books. Aristotle, for instance, according to some of these, so far from 
committing suicide in despair of ascertaining the cause of the currents of 
the Euripus, died of a chronic disorder in his stomach ; and our tears are 
searcely dried from off our faces after reading in one volume how the 
hungry Otway choked himself with the first bite of a penny roll—a cir- 
cumstance which, for some reason, as mysterious as his ultimate employ- 


ment of orange peel, Dr. Johnson was unwilling to mention—when wo - 


read in another, on the authority of Dr. Doran, that he was killed by a 
cup of cold water, injudiciously drunk by him when overheated. Pope 
says the poet died of a fever occasioned by his exertions in the pursuit of 
a thief. And yet another version of the story declares, with at least 
equal likelihood of unequal politeness, that Otway was not the pursuer 
but the pursued. 

~~ The deaths of literary men have often met with a poetical treatment, 
in which such discordant accounts are given by various artists as 
remind the perplexed reader of the series of contradictory circum- 
stances represented as attendant upon the funeral of Dryden. To take 
a single instance, French and Italian histories of men of letters owe no 
trifling debt to Goldsmith for some information about authors of their 
respective nations of which they appear to have been grossly igno- 
rant. In his Citizen of the World he informs his readers that Vaugelas 
was surnamed the Owl from his being obliged to keep in all day and 
daring to venture out only at night, through fear of his creditors, and 
that he was exceptionally honest enough to order his body to be sold 
for their benefit. He is represented as saying, “If I could not while 
living, at least when dead I may be useful.” Not a word of all this 
appears in the best French Biographies. Equally oblivious have Italian 
editors been of Bentivoglio’s ultimate mishap. “ Bentivoglio, poor Ben- 
tivoglio!” so mourns the man of whom, says Macaulay, strict veracity 
was never one of the virtues, chiefly demands our pity. The author 
whose comedies, we are informed, will last with the Italian language, dis-_ 
sipated, according to honest Goldsmith, whom Boswell loved to hear talk- 
ing away carelessly, a noble fortune in acts of charity and benevolence ; 
‘but, falling into misery in his old age, was refused admittance into a hos- 
=. which he himself had erected. 
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THE SEAMY SIDE OF LETTERS. 
' What, however, Goldsmith says concerning the circumstances of the 
" death of Frangois Cassandre, the translator of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, seems to 
be generally supported. Cassandre was Boileau’s Damon, the great author 
who amused for so long both town and country, but at last, tired of losing 
in rhyming both his labour and his means of living, of borrowing every- 
where and earning nought, without clothes, money, or resources, made his 
exit overwhelmed with misery. The deathbed scenes of such men as Vol-, 
taire and Payne are not invariably drawn in the same way. The philo- 
sophic version represents them passing quietly in contemplative repose ; in 
the religious tract they utter wild cries for a clergyman, and end their 


. infidel existence in raging convulsions of unutterable horror and remorse. 


Many a literary scéptic has been stuck up in the garden of the true be- 
liever as a theological scarecrow or Aunt Sally who died, it may be, with 
more placidity than the most pious and orthodox of Christians. There are 
those who believe that the Earl of Rochester did not use his last breath in 
denouncing Hobbes’ philosophy. Even the expiring exclamation of Pitt is 
considered a fable by Macaulay. The affecting “O my country!” is 
relegated by that historian to the region of Grub-street elegies and after- 
dinner speeches, prize declamations and Academic poems. The lives no 
less than the deaths of men of letters have been embroidered by the hand 
of the artist. Their fame has brought into bold relief such evils as are 
to no class of men exclusively peculiar. The motes of dust which are 
universal are seen most distinctly in the sunbeam. 
“Toil, envy, want, the patron and the gaol,” including the “ garret,”” 

for which the “patron” was substituted by Johnson as a delicate compli- 


ment to Chesterfield, assail other lives than that of the scholar. These ~ 


ills are unhappily not confined to men of letters. They are of the 
“thousand shocks to which all human flesh is heir. They are the com- 
mon calamities to which the universal race of man is born. It is not 
the author alone who is subject to defamation. Other labourers than 
those in the field of letters, as worthy or worthier, are defrauded of their 
hire. Disease and despair are the lot of fools as well as of philosophers. 
There is no reason, because a man has written a book, that he should be 
exempt any more than the peer and the peasant, the king and the cob- 
bler, from ache, penury, imprisonment, and other whips and scorns of 
time, or be released from the unalterable conditions of suffering humanity. 
Tn the enumeration of the sorrows of a literary man as opposed to other 
men only those should enter which naturally arise from the profession of 
letters and are beyond his own control. Not of this kind are his most 


frequent assailants—the blindness of pride, the infection of envy, the sting 


of ambition, the sickness of evil-speaking, the weight of avarice, and the 
deformity of strife. 

' Particular trades have certain well-defined injurious tendencies, aris- 
‘ing from the absorption into the artisan’s system of mineral, vegetable or 
animal molecules, from constrained posture, from insufficient exercise of 


the body, or too great use of any portion of it. The plumber’s colic is 
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THE SEAMY SIDE OF LETTERS, 
traceable to the action of the white lead with which he works; the 
painter's cough, the grinder’s rot, the chimney-sweep’s cancer or soot- 
wart, originate in nothing but their respective professions. The amaurosis 
-of the founder and the watchmaker’s myopia are the result in ninety-nine 
-cases in a hundred of the flaming forge and the magnifying lens. The 
chief ills which appear necessarily to result from a constant devotion to 
literature may be reduced ultimately to a want of exercise or of fresh air, 
to a confined position of the body, or a too ardent exercise of the brain, 
But the three first of these inconveniences are also common to the tailor 
and the cobbler, and the whole of them to the city clerk. There are not 
_then any ills exclusively proper to the literary man. No sole right has | 
-he in any bodily or mental suffering. The calamities of the man of 
letters are those of the individual, not of the occupation. It is scarcely 
fair to attribute Prynne’s cropped ears to his numerous citations on the 
unloveliness of lovelocks. Toland’s Pantheisticon and his Tetradymus, 
with all his other numerous publications, cannot be convicted of bringing 
him to his death in the poor carpenter's room at Putney, if, indeed, it 
was the carpenter’s, for there are who say the whole house was his own. 
The spirit which promoted his very first work, Christianity not Mys- 
terious, might have brought him to equal or greater grief had he never 
written a line. It was desistance from study, according to Dr. Johnson, 
that led to the madness of Swift. Was Steele’s distress the result of his 
Christian Hero, or his Conscious Lovers, rather than the natural conse-— 
quence of his speculative scheming, and careless generosity ? The morbid 
tone and dissipated habits of Collins, and not the composition of the Ode 
to the Passions, or the Dirge in Cymbeline, conducted him to his sad 
_ state of mental imbecility. Henry Carey, whether or no he had written 
the ballad of Sally in our Alley, which was praised by Addison, and 
the music of God Save the Queen, which excited the admiration of 
Gemminiani, would probably have been unable to procure for the day 
its daily bread. If he had been neither dramatist, poet, nor musician, 
his head would have been still houseless. It were a sleeveless tale to 
say that the drama of Chrononhotontologos caused him to cast forth his 
hated life by hanging himself in his house at Coldbath Fields. 
Minerva, said an able etymologist, is so called, guia minuwat nervos. 
Excess of study is of course, like any other excess, prejudicial to the 
system. The pursuit of letters, if carried beyond a certain point, is, like. 
other pursuits, attended by physical inconveniences. These, which have 
been greatly magnified, ultimately result, as has been already said, from 
one of two causes—too much exercise of the mind, or too little exercise 
cof the body, Insanity or indigestion, a disordered head or a disordered 
stomach, are the avenging Erinnyes of the lucubrations of literary 
Jibertinism. .. But the belly suffers far more often than the brain, How | 
‘many-men before their books, day after day, immovable as the un- 


‘happy Indian’ Fakirs before their gods, deranging their animal economy 


svithout ‘any advantage. to themselves. or society How many of these 
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sedentary victims lose their appetite without increasing their intelligence! 
How many, without improving their discernment, destroy their digestion! 
These are they whom Melancholy follows like a shadow, having marked 
them for her own. No need for them to drink the bloodless cumin. The 
least intemperate of them from excessive sensibility serves as a living 
barometer, and is purged of bile at much less seldom intervals than 
Horace. The most intemperate is a martyr, if we may believe physicians, 
_ to sleeplessness and somnambulism, to convulsions and catalepsy. These 
‘men have been known to sink, in a comparative short period, from a 
voluminous constitution to nonagenarian caducity. Nay, they will even 
_ die away like a lamp, from wasting their light of life solely in the ser- 
vice of an ungrateful public. From time to time learned receipts have 
been given regarding a scholar’s diet. But these bookworms will have 
none of them. They will not even follow the example of Aristotle, and 
’ bear about constantly on their belly, in order to assist digestion, a bladder 
‘ ofaromatic oil. They will not confine their food to milk and rice, eggs 
and oysters, fruit and farina. Illustrious examples are theirs, if they 
would but follow them. Anacreon is said, during his latter years, to have 
lived on a regimen of raisins; Newton on bread and water, with wine 
’ and boiled chicken on some infrequent opportunity of festal cheer. But 
at least let the student beware of bacon, and cream, and cider. Nor 
are sheep’s trotters ordinarily adapted to his digestive powers. Tea is 
little likely to lengthen literary days ; and a sucking-pig, especially with 
mustard and pepper, is a very Pandora’s box of ills, in which not even 
Hope remains behind. 

Wealth is not the exclusive appanage of fools, nor want only to be 
found among the wise. Nor is the latter altogether that night without a 
dawn. The res angusta domi has not seldom been an occasion of wide 
reputation abroad. Riches, we know on good authority, rather slacken 
virtue than urge it to do aught may merit praise. They certainly abate 
the edge of intelligent endeavour, and wisdom is more often the result of 
poverty, than poverty the result of wisdom. But for poverty, the hand- 

_ maiden of philosophy, the midwife of genius, the founder of all arts, as of 
the Roman empire, Horace had probably lived like the summer fly. 
‘What had the world known of his Songs and his Satires, had he not 
been compelled, as he himself avers, to make verses in consequence of 
the loss of his hereditary estate after the battle of Pharsalia? He whose 
purse is full of cobwebs will be ready to sing before a robber—or publisher, 
if, as Byron is recorded to have done in his presentation copy of the 
Bible, we may substitute the one for the other. The vast cloud of those 
who have followed Horace’s example cannot all be expected to attain 
success. Some few there must certainly be who, like Mevius, for all 
their moiling, merit rather the birch than the bags. Some few there 
must be to whom the animadversion of the fox in Phedrus may be well 
Applied: O quanta species cerebrum non habet. To insert these as 
examples of the indigence resulting from the profession of literature 
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seems as inconsiderate as the insertion of such a man as Xylander, ohe 
star in the milky way of unfortunate men of letters, whose 
light has lately for a while shone with less feeble lustre. 

William Holtzmann, who, following the fashion of his time, chose to_ 
call himself Xylander, the Greek equivalent of his name, was a professor of 
that language at Heidelberg, in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
Schoolboys should hold him in especial veneration, for he was the first to 
adorn the mathematical amenities of Euclid with a modern tongue. Of 
the number, indeed, of his translations from the Greek, as of those of 
Marolles, there appears no end. He translated Plutarch and Polybius, 
He translated Dion Cassius and Strabo. It is difficult to understand 
what moved him to this wholesale metamorphosis. He does not seem to 
have been driven to it by any absence of substantial nourishment. He 
was poor, but by no means destitute. Certainly he was in the condition 
of Sir Slingsby Bethel in Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel, “Cold was 
his kitchev, but his brains were hot,” yet there was nothing to prevent 
his having a fire in it had he sochosen. It can only be said that he was 
infected with the itch of writing. He wearied others with every revolv- 
ing year, himself he could not weary. But he died at a comparatively 
early age. Much sympathy has folded him about like a garment. He 
was far from a total abstainer. He was a learned man, says the elder 
Scaliger, but how often he got drunk! His death was hastened appa- 
. rently in equal proportions by ardent labour and ardent liquors. He 
left, it is almost needless to add, nothing behind him but his reputation, 
and to his widow and children, if he had either, the payment of his 
debts. Such a man as this seems scarcely a suitable example to be 
quoted in the calamities of authors. Even granting that the love for 
literature was the primary cause of his poverty, though there is no 
reason to suppose he would have become rich in any other profession, 
yet ‘undoubtedly his straitened circumstances were made still more strait 
by his love of strong drink, just as the painter or grinder increases the 
inflammation of the disease to which his trade subjects him by his own 
individual intemperance. 

The reader of the Iliad of sorrows which are supposed to be attendant 
on learning, after rejecting idle gossip, and discriminating between coin- 
cidence and cause and effect, should remember that nothing is on every 
side blessed, and that the seasons of sunshine in literary as in other life, 
‘though less noticed, are not perhaps more infrequent than those of storm. 
If Camoens died on ‘a vetchy bed in a hospital, and Tasso languished 
in a loathly dungeon, Voltaire, on the other hand, passed a happy time 
of it with his niece at Ferney, and Goethe was the pet of the Court at 
Weimar. Against the list of ungenerous patrons may be set_in opposi- 
tion the names of Mecenas and Pollio, of Leo and the Medici at Florence, 
‘of Louis XIV. in France, of Halifax, the protector of the Whigs, and 

Oxford, of the Tories, in England. If Spenser died for lack of bread, as 
‘was asserted by Ben Jonson, Chaucer had his annuity from the royal 
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THE SEAMY SIDE OF LETTERS. 
exchequer, besides his pitcher of wine ; and he who reads of Butler’s death 
being @ greater scandal than his poem on the age in which he wrote, may 
also read of Nat. Lee being supported in Bedlam by the bounty of James 
Il. If the greatest philologist of his age earned his livelihood by the 
lowest literary drudgery in the time of Pitt, Crabbe profited by the 
liberality of Burke, and Scott by that of his political enemy, Lord Grey. 
If the son of Chatham left Cowper to starve, Burns gauged ale firkins at 
701. a year, owing to the munificence of Dundas. If Tonson gave the 
sum we wot of to Dryden for his 10,000 verses, Andrew Millar, on the 
other hand, was the Mecenas of literature; if Rare Ben Jonson received 
only 20/. for all his works, what was the sum received by Miss Dash for 
her last new novel? if Douglas Jerrold got only 10/. for Black-Eyed 
Susan, the brilliant farces of the present \fetch more than forty times 
that amount ; if the Paradise Lost of John Milton was sold for 5/., was 
not Mrs. Rundell’s Domestic Cookery sold for 2,0001.% Nor, indeed, is 
the price paid by the publisher for a work invariably all that the author 
gets by it. Many have baited their hook for subscribers, before and 
after Dr. Johnson’s edition of Shakespeare, and having taken their friends’ 
cash, gone their several ways without issuing the object of their sub- 


scription. A Churchill is not always at hand to perform the Cesarian ~ 


operation, with the knife of upbraiding satire. Once upon a time, too, 
dedications were, it is well known, soldopenly. Panegyric was purveyed 
by the pound. Spenser has no less than seventeen prefatory sonnets to 
his Faery Queen, addressed to various “ renowmned and valiant” lords, 
“virtuous and beautiful ” ladies, and “ noble and valorous” knights, for 
every one of which he verily received his reward. Dryden, to make the 
most of his translation of Virgil, dedicated the Pastorals to one Lord 
Clifford, Baron of Chudleigh, in whom courage, humanity, and probity 
were inherent, besides a mastery of the Latin language; the Georgics to 
Philip, Earl of Chesterfield, one of the least of whose excellences 
appears to have been the comprehension of all things which are within the 
compass of human understanding ; and the Zneid to John, Marquis of 
Normanby, Earl of Mulgrave, &c., to whom Dryden hesitates not to 
say such things as make us agree with the sentiment of Walpole, that 
nothing can exceed the flattery of a genealogist but that of a dedicator. 
_ How much the poet, “embrowned with native bronze,” as Pope said of 
Orator Henley, obtained for his trumpeting is not clear, Doubtless, 
however, a sufficient sum to compensate for Tonson’s meagre pay for his 
fables. This economy of flattery, Dr. Johnson tells us, at once lavish 
and discreet, did not pass even at that time without observation. Seven 
out of nine Wight Thoughts were dedicated to persons of position by a 
poet who, possessing such just conceptions of this world’s vanity, pined 
‘for preferment all his life, and after declaring his world was dead, became 
Clerk of the Closet to the Princess Dowager of Wales at fourscore. 
~ Much has been said about the abnormal sensibility of literary men. 
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THE SEAMY SIDE OF LETTERS. 


portion of the passion predicated of the genus irritabile of poets ig 
common to all mankind. The votarist of controversial theology would 
possibly have been equally pugnacious in any other vocation. Others — 
than great geniuses are found unsuited to domestic life. Prosaic house 
hold labour is beneath the dignity of others than poets. A writer of 
history cannot be shown in consequence of his business more sensitive 
than a seller of horses, nor is it self-evident that the mind of a man who 
composes poetry is more delicate than that of a pastrycook. The melan- - 
choly Cowley wisely went only so far from the bustle of life as that he 
might easily find his way back, and Prior’s propensity to sordid converse 
is well known. But allowing the greater sensibility of men of letters, 
they do not therefore necessarily fare, on the whole, the worse. If they 
have higher pains, they have also higher pleasures. Ifthe poet, as Isaae 
Disraeli tells us, it is doubtful on what authority, feels neglect as an 
ordinary man would feel the sensation of being let down into a sepulchre 
and buried alive, he obtains as much dreamy delight from multiplying his 
future fame as the Barber’s Fifth Brother Alnaschar from the imagined 
increase of his inheritance of’a hundred drachms of silver. For the 
ordinary literary man is only sensitive inasmuch as he is vain. 

The literary constitution seems by nature surcharged with black bile, 
For one fellow of infinite jest, you shall find more than fourscore men of 
sorrows—in their books. But we know by experience that the printed 
versions of their own wretchedness are not always true. Some of their Com- 
plaints, their Epicedia, their In Memoriams, their Elegies, their mournful 
rhymes would go near to break our hearts for very sympathy’s sake, were 
it not for nature’s suggestion that there can be but little suffering in s0 
loud a symphony, and the recollection that our rhymers, like the old shep- 
herd in the ballad, must. sometimes feign themselves wretched to show 
they have wit. When Young, from whom had he been made a bishop 
the world would probably have had no Complaint, on the occasion of a 
family bereavement common to human kind, observed that midnight was 
sunshine compared to the colour of h*s fate, the exaggeration of his ex- 
pression casts a doubt on the sincerity of his sentiment. We look upon 
it as a mere stratagem of speech, and we are inclined to estimate nine- 
tenths of the wailing burden of his song at little more value than the 
chattering of a swallow ona barn. Young, however, was able to suffer 
in silence. He wrote an epitaph for his footman, describing him as a 
person of perfect piety, and lamb-like patience, but we have from him 
no obituary evidence of the virtues of his wife. Poets have, of all 
literary personages, probably suffered the most, which is indeed only 
natural, as they are least wanted by a world which professes to honour 
them so highly. But if it is their vanity which makes the sentence of 
public opinion press hot and heavy upon them, like a tailor’s goose, it is 
also their vanity which prevents that iron instrument uncurling a single 
hair of their self-satisfaction. A little more of censure, which another 
might easily ford, would indeed drown them, were they not sustained by” 7 
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“an airy opinion of their own merits. Herrick was doubtless made 


miserable by the slow sale of his Hesperides, and mourned the meagre 
revenue of his rhymes ; but, on the other hand, he consoled himself with his 
vast superiority to his fellow-citizens of Devonshire, boors, rocky, currish, 
and churlish-as their seas. What a crowd of indignant versifiers, who 
have supplied fuel for many a kitchen fire, have refreshed themselves with 


_ reflections on the gross stupidity of their age! 


Curious schemes have been devised to ameliorate the condition of 


| literary men. Some kind people would feed their vanity, others fill 


their purses, others build for them a sort of literary Refuge or Scholastic 


Home. 


Thus a proposition was made in Parliament, about forty years ago, 


that authors of merit should have assigned to them a blue riband of dis-' 


tinction, as the recognition by a grateful country of their literary service. 


The proposition was opposed by Sir Robert Peel. It is by no means clear 
that it would have conduced to the general advantage. Probably some 


disturbance would attend the distribution of the reward. “For myself,” 
said Southey, “if we had a Guelphic order, I should prefer to remain a 


Ghibelline.” Goldsmith would have regarded it asa solemn presentation 


of a pair of lace ruffles to a man without a sbirt. Since then the idea of 
akind of Victoria Cross order of literary merit has been, from time to 


time, revived by sanguine enthusiasts. It were indeed a pretty sight to, 


see Goethe or Cervantes, Tasso or Camoens, Milton or Voltaire, decorated 
with a bit of coloured ribbon and a metal disc, like some master of the 
ceremonies at a ball, or a parish beadle. 

Kind-hearted folk have gone so far as to propose the erection in our 
metropolis of a hospital for invalided men of letters, an asylum for incur- 
ables, after the fashion of that Attic Bee, Urban VIII. Surely these have 
not considered that the Christian charity of a genérous public has already 
hobly testified its sense of the eminent services and valuable works of 
scholars, distinguished in any branch of art or science, by the munificent 
sum of, it is said, at least 1,000/., to be divided among three or four 
dozen recipients. Men who, by a scorn of delights and a life of days of 


labour, have contributed to the renown and prosperity of their country, . 
. are not, at all events in England, without their reward. But the diffi- 


culty lies in inducing men of genius to avail themselves of any monetary 
emolument. The very idea of it distorts their faces like the Sardinian 
herb, You will not divert them from their one pursuit of human good by 
agolden apple. In their thirst for others’ welfare, drops of wisdom are to 
them of more value than seas of wealth. They have taken learning not 
a8 a mistress for delight, not as a slave for profit, but as a wife for gene- 
tation. Each of these citizens of an ideal republic has already found, or 
seems to himself to have found, the pearl of great price, and cares not a 
rotten nut for lesser treasure. But though the great heir of fame will 


» not stretch forth his hand to receive our paltry pittance, yet is our 


Tecognition of literary desert none the less commendable. Nor is it a 
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new thing among us. Erudition was sa ate without its reward in 
the old time before us. The celebrated antiquary Stowe lived in the © 
reign of James I. He spent his life and means in a learned compilation 
of the chronicles of his country. In grateful remembrance of his deserts 
he was actually permitted, by letters patent of our most literary 
monarch, to collect, at the age of eighty, alms for himself. Nor was the 
nation slow to answer the appeal allowed by the kindness of its soye- 
reign. One parish alone contributed 7s. 6d. in the course of a single 
year. Such excellent cause had this patriotic tailor to thank God he 
was born an Englishman. This happened in a time when, owing toa 
want of reflection rather than of good nature in the British public, the 
present literary fund for the relief of impecunious authors had not been 
provided. ‘Will it be believed that to such institutions objections have 
been raised? The younger Pitt expressed his opinion that they weres 
mistake. He considered that literature and the fine arts ought to be left 
to find their own price in the market, like sago or loaf-sugar. He 
doubted whether the public money could be employed worse than in 
bribing potentially good haberdashers to become bad historians, or'in 
seducing a citizen, who served the State well as an excellent pork-butcher, 
to withdraw his services to his country by sinking into an execrable 


.poet. Macaulay also has placed upon record his judgment that such 


asylums are fatal to literary integrity and independence. There might 
be some force in this objection if authors were, as a rule, a venal class of 
men. But it is well known that only the lowest sort of them is ani 
mated by the desire of lucre. The scorn with which Isaac Disraeli 
speaks of the professional author is shared by all those good men who, 
being unable to procure a price for their own work, see others prosti- 
tuting the Muses, making a market of their meditations, and lowering 
the dignity of literature by selling it at so much a line. The nobler | 


_ writers of every age and country have written for nothing. They have 


made books only for the pleasures of authorship, and the humane desire 
of benefiting their race. For them literature, like virtue in this ignorant 
and vicious world, was itsown reward. They turned not their faces to the 
sight of gold, as the sunflower turns (in poetry) to the sun. They have 
not debased their genius by exposing it for hire, nor diluted the bene 
fits they confer on a foolish generation by the degrading motive of the 
hope of profit. 

The chief glory of every people arises from its authors, said Dr. 
Johnson, in the preface to his Dictionary. In a private conversation 
with Boswell, the same great authority expressed it as his opinion that 
the man who writes except for money is a fool. The nobler writers are 
quite prepared to endorse the former, but are far from being willing to 
accept the latter remark, It is but a poor mercenary soul at the. best, 
they tell us, which will condescend to work for gold. That is not their 

promised land, It may be the low sordid aim, and ambition of the cgld 
calculating natures of the hewers of wood and drawers of water, It. may 
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requite the services of the statesman, the lawyer, the soldier, and the 
priest, But the literary genius of the best kind is content only with 


immortality. In the fever of the desire of fame that genius feels no- 


_ famine, nay, it holds itself blessed by the accompaniment of worldly tri- 

_bulation, and, in the words of Madame de Staél, n’en veut gu’d la gloire. 
Let the gross and unapprehensive dullard fall foul of fame as a foolish 
fire, and rail at reputation as an airy bubble, it is after these only that 
"your men of genuine literary genius gape. And if this fruit of their 
labours is forbidden them by the barbarous indifference or yet baser 
detraction of their age; if, in their case, as in that of the unlucky 
author of the Polyalbion, the devil has drawn a cloud over the world’s 
judgment of their works, they console themselves with the conscious- 
ness of their own merit, and piously regard the utter neglect of their 
unselfish efforts for the world’s improvement as one of those mysteries 
‘of Providence which no man can understand. ‘Nay, they still stead- 
fastly believe, with the strength of a lively and sincere faith, that 
though during their earthly course toil and loss have been their 
only portion, yet after death their talents wil] be esteemed and their 
assiduity admired by posterity. Then will their names be where they 
should be, engraven on the northern walls of the Temple of Fame, with 
those of the ingenious and the enlightened, the wise and the good. Then 
at last, when all envy has passed away, and things may be seen as they 
really are, will the high-souled, though hitherto unappreciated, epic poet, 
shine out at once in effulgent splendour like an April sun from behind a 
dark bank of cloud, and the modest lyrist will incontinently burst the 
bonds of long and coid neglect as the humble violet breaks first out of 
winter’s frost into purple blossom. If any good-natured friend remind 
them that this possibility of posthumous repute will at the best endure 
but a little while, they become deaf as adders to his address. They reck 
not that of the far greater majority of the literary heroes in Hallam’s 
History of Europe’s Literature, not a dozen of the present generation 
have ever read a line. They look over the index of Johnson’s Lives of 
the Poets, and chance upon such unfamiliar, but once famous, names as 
Duke and Pomfret, Broome and Sprat, Stepney and Golden, but never 
dream their names too can ever be forgotten and out of mind like these. 
The few lines in the Biographical Dictionary, becoming fewer with every 
new edition and greater press of matter, may serve for others, but not 
' forthem. Theirs are not the fast-fading inscriptions on the tombstones 
in the intellectual churchyard. Their monuments will never be removed 
for those of others, will never lean on one side, will never become 
illegible. They will remain constant as the Polar Star in the firmament, 
and not like comets, moving in hyperbolic orbits, glitter only for: ‘@ season 
and then fade away into distant space for ever. 


The very sight of pens and ink fills some men immediately with wes 


peculiar rapture. They will, for their own amusement or at the request of 
friends as well known as the “ Old; Soldier” was in charity lists, transcribe 
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what has been too often already transcribed. They will translate what no 
man wishes translated, flattering themselves, after a cruel murder, that 
they have struck out the true sense, as indeed too often they have ; they 
will copy what no man cares for ; they will edit, with or without an intro- 
duction, what no man understands. Their malady tends to make others 
miserable, but they themselves are happy. They are ready and willing 
to write on any subject under the sun. They pay little regard to the 
advice of Horace touching a nine years’ delay, or the example of Boileau. 
They know not, neither do they care, whether their shoulders are suited 
to the burden. Their ardour of composition far outshines their discre- 
tion. They have the hundred hands of Briareus, but less than the | 
ordinary allotment of eyes. They will trust themselves to air before 
examining whether their wings are of wax. They love their works, 
however wearisome, as a fond mother loves her baby, however hideous. 
The writing of their books begets more pleasure than the reading; but, 
on the other hand, the sleep which they themselves lost lies hid for others 
beneath their leaves. - 

A man of this sort never reflects how serious a matter it is to puta 
writing into another man’s hands, nor does he consider whether, after 
the publication of so many volumes, the exigencies of Church or State or 
the general public are likely to ask for one more composed by himself. 
His application is unwearied in cooking, in his own, or more frequently 
other men’s caldrons, such food as it is given to few to devour and to 
none to digest. The immensity of his voluminous folios, littered in an 
evil hour, tires the most active imagination. He longs to set his babes 
by the columns of the Sosii, to see them advertised for sale in Paternoster 
Row. But such a man is one of whom it behoves the boldest of the 
- tribe of booksellers and publishers to beware. His assiduity will send 

them to the almshouse. He is not of those of whom it is said, They 
* enriched others—meaning the booksellers—themselves they cannot enrich. 
Let the wary tradesman hesitate before he buys his wares. There is a 
tale told of Drayton’s stationer, who published eighteen books of his 
herculean labour known as the Polyolbion, a work imperfectly appreciated, 
that the poor man refused from sheer want of resources to print the nine- 
teenth. Mark the action of the aggrieved poet! He not only abused’ 
his own bookseller, but anathematised the race. He was not content to 
dwell in decencies. “They are,” quoth he, “a company of base knaves, 
whom I scorn and kick at.” Their chief offence appears to have been 
accepting works of other authors which would sell, works which the good 
Drayton alluded to as beastly and abominable trash. Tarte 4 animis 
ceelestibus tree ? 

The victims of literary cacoethes will continue to wri’ , . vi, vhat 
they write be nought. They vomit emptiness, and feel—to borrow the 
expression of the great Lexicographer—the convulsions of eructation 
without its plenitude. In prolific creation, at least, such literary spiders 
remind us of Thomas Aquinas with his seventeen folios, which have 
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_ now, perhaps, scarce seventeen readers; of Voltaire, and Sir Walter 
Scott ; of Jeremy Taylor, and Richard Baxter; but, unfortunately, the | 
adality of their work is in inverse ratio to its quantity. They may be 
ridiculed for the vanity of their labours, but they will wear public seorn 
as a garland. They will not,as Anne Bullen did, think it better to 
dwell with humble livers in content than to be perked up in a glistening 
grief and wear a golden sorrow. You shall find those who will pride 
themselves on such novels as recall the Clélie, in ten volumes, of Made- 
Iéne du Scudéri, or her Grand Cyrus, in twelve. Their publisher will 
duly admonish them that their works, if put into boards, will be spoilt 
for waste paper, and not be suitable even for the street which sells odours 
and incense; they care not. If they obtain no reputation, they wish for 
none; or, if they do wish for it, why then the desire is better than the 
fruition. As Uncle Toby in the construction of his mimic fortifications, 
his banquets, and several parapets in his bowling-green, conceived he was 
answering the great end of his creation, so these, in their scribbling, 
think they are answering theirs. In this happy delusion they live; in 
this happy delusion they die, and, dying, leave no line they wish to blot. 

In the categories of calamitous authors the names of such as these 
occupy a prominent place. They certainly suffer many things. The 
critics review their works unfavourably, or never review them at all; 
their souls see the extremities of time and fortune, but they canuot 
despair ; they dedicate their books, in lurid irony, “to any that will 
read them,” but no power of men can stop their writing them. It were 
all one to attempt to make rivers flow upward or flames descend. Surely 
nothing but an extreme delight can lend them such persistence in their 
labour. The satisfaction, too, is theirs of leaving the perverse genera- 
tion that appreciates them not to the curses of. posterity. Poor Michael - 
‘Drayton drank deeply of the waters of this fountain of consolation. In- 
the thirtieth song of his Chorographical Description he speaks of nine- 
tenths of the public of his time as a bestial rout, a boorish rabblement, 
_ stony dull, and with brains of slime, a fry of hell defiled in their own 
filth. 

The wolf attacks with his tooth, the bull with his horn, and the man 
of letters with his pen. Examples are not rare. Dryden, being much 
disturbed in mind by the success of Settle’s Zmpress of Morocco, charac- 
terised some part of that performance as “hodge-podge, Dutch grout, 
giblet porridge ;” while of another part, in which he thought he had 
detected some confusion of language, he elegantly observed that Settle 
“writ these lines, surely, aboard some smack in a storm, and being sea- 
sick spewed up a good lump of clotted nonsense at once.” Warburton 
spoke of Zachary Grey’s notes to Hudibras in much the same style. He 
had himself contributed to them, but afterwards quarrelled with Grey ; so 
he “hardly thinks there ever appeared so execrable a heap of nonsense 
under the name of Commentaries.” Tom Nash, having taken umbrage at 
Gabriel Harvey, the Hobinol of Spenser, compared that — 8 com- 
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plexion to reasty bacon, ora dried skate; he spoke of his father, a respectable 911 


manufacturer of ropes, asa Halter-maker. He also madea mock of Gabriel's 
meat, which seems to have been altogether of a rude and inexpensive 


character. He fed, says the facetious Nash, on trotters, sheep's porknells, 


. and buttered roots, in an hexameter meditation. The generous dispo- 
sition of the delicate-worded Smollett disdained not to satirise Akenside 
in his description of the dinner after the ancients in Peregrine Pickle, 
Some amiable critic—the poet-priest Milman, or Southey, or Barrow— 
cut up Keats in the Quarterly. The results were untoward, if Shelley 
was not mistaken in this matter. If, however, with Byron, we think 

Tis strange the mind, that very fiery particle, 

Should let itself be snuffed out by an article, 


and attribute the death of the author of Hndymion to consumption 
rather than criticism, we may yet regard the Review as contributing in 
no very great degree to his comfort. Pope, who placed Theobald at the 
head of his Dunciad for the sole crime of having revised Shakspeare more 
happily than himself, when attacked in his turn by Cibber, used to say, 
“These things are my diversion.” But we all remember how Richard- 
son one day, observing Pope’s features writhing with anguish on the 
perusal of a sarcastic pamphlet of his antagonist, devoutly prayed to be 
preserved from such diversion as had been on that occasion the lot of Pope. 
The flaying of the Phrygian piper Marsyas by Apollo is perhaps 

but a figure to represent the scathing effects of the scorn of the superior 
player on the nervous sensibility of Marsyas, overcome, in open day, in 
sight of all the Dryad maids of Nysa. But this is the action, not only 
of literary, but of human nature. The potter is not remarkable for his 
goodwill to his brother-potter, nor the carpenter to his brother-carpenter: 

‘ as little the scribe to his brother-scribe. Men of letters, as in other pro- 
- fessions, reciprocally make—willingly on the one side, unwillingly on the 
other—each other’s misery. Sometimes one writer of a little reputation 
introduces, with many kind and complimentary observations, another of 
less to an editor or publisher of discernment. In the course of time the 
introduced, by his superior sagacity, outshines the introducer: The intro- 
ducer does not thereupon always embrace the introduced with the con- 
gratulations of sincere delight upon his well-merited success; he is not 
invariably pleased with the praises of his friend and protégé. The um 
happy introduced having written a good book, and justified the kind 
observations of the introducer, innocently supposes that the links of their 
amity will become stronger. This is far from being the usual result. 
Cases have been known in which such a work has turned the milk of 
friendship into gall, changed the amiable intercourse of affectionate letters 
into libels teeming with virulent invective, and made out of a boon com- 
panion an enemy for life. The writer, solely on account of his success, 
is surprised to find the man of his own house—his own familiar friend— 
lifting up his heel against him. The smell of his good fame drives that 
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other to distraction, as a cat, according to Plutarch, is driven mad by 
the smell of ointments. He is accused by his former benefactor of the 
basest ingratitude. He might have broken the aged neck of his bene- 
factor’s father, and welcome, but his present offence is unpardonable. — 
His meat is seasoned with the reproaches of his associate. He bears 
it all, for a while, in silence; but even the literary worm will turn at 
_ last. For a time he takes no notice, till the nipping taunts of his 
- famous work—like currents of cold air, or the tedious buzzings of an 
idle gnat—have grown into personal calumny, touching himself or his 
blameless ancestors; then he turns. Then a mighty contest com- 
mences—such a fight as was once fought between Dryden and Elkanah 
Settle, or between Theobald and Pope, or between Addison and Den- 
nis—fights, formerly fashionable, which have long been relegated by 
literary men as productive of dishonour both to their profession and 
themselves. Then it little avails either party to have learnt faithfully 
the ingenuous arts. They become ferocious, and their manners are 
the reverse of soft. The amiable Milton calls his antagonist Sal- 
masius many hard names, such as runagate and superlative fool, hare- 
brained blunderbuss and senseless bawler, cuckoo and dunghill cock. 
Salmasius, with equal urbanity, speaks of Milton as a homuncule, a 
fanatical robber, and an impure beast; holds his continued existence 
as a direct fraud on the hangman, and deems his execrable life ought to 
have ended long ago in boiling oil or burning pitch. 
The controversy on “ Free Will” has been the occasion of no little free 
. Erasmus wrote some bitter things about Luther in his Hyperas- 
pistes, or Defender of Free Will. Luther thereon felt himself necessitated 
‘ tosay that Erasmus, of Rotterdam, was the vilest miscreant that ever dis- 
graced the earth ; “whatever I pray,” he says in the Table Talk, “I pray 
for a curse upon Erasmus.” Neither his holy lifé nor doctrine could protect 
Athanasius from being accused, by Arius, as a traitor and a poisoner, a 
sorcerer and a homicide. The early Christian writers concur in abusing 
each other like a pack of thieves. Pretty samples of ecclesiastical snarling 
may be collected from the works of Calvin. The quarrels of Jonson and 
Decker, Hobbes and Wallis, Swift and Steele, Warburton and Edwards, 
have been carefully collated by the industry of Isaac Disraeli. Pope 
said that Bentley made Horace dull and humbled Milton, and Bentley 
called Pope a portentous cub. Of such a nature were the amenities of 
language between the living; nor has the leonine tooth of literary 
censure been idle with regard to the dead. The learned crow is not 
without supreme difficulty detached from his selected carcase. That he 
_Rever spared asperity of reproach or brutality of insolence is not the 
worst thing said of Milton by Dr. Johnson, and the being whom Boswell 
regarded with awful reverence becomes little of a hero to Macaulay, 
‘ while Walpole represents him as an odious and mean character, with a 
nature arrogant and overbearing, and with manners sordid, supercilious, 
and brutal ! 
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T was for reasons connected 
with this determination 
that on the morrow he 
sought a few words of 
private conversation with 
Mrs. Penniman. He sent 

for her to the library, and 
he there informed her that 
; he hoped very much that, 
as regarded this affair of ~ 
Catherine’s, she would 
mind her p’s and q’s. 

“T don’t know what 
you mean by such an ex- 
pression,” said his sister? 
“You speak as if I 
were learning the al- 
phabet.” 

“The alphabet of 

m common sense is some- 
thing you will never learn,” the Doctor permitted himself to respond. 

“ Have you called me here to insult me?” Mrs. Penniman inquired. 

“Not at all. Simply to advise you. You have taken up young 

- Townsend ; that’s your own affair. I have nothing to do with your 
sentiments, your fancies, your affections, your delusions ; but what I 
request of you is that you will keep these things to yourself. I have 
explained my views to Catherine ; she understands them perfectly, and. 
anything that she does further in the way of encouraging Mr. Townsend's 
attentions will be in deliberate opposition to my wishes. Anything 
that you should do in the way of giving her aid and comfort will be— 
permit me the expression—distinctly treasonable. You know high 
treason is a capital offence ; take care how you incur the penalty.” 

Mrs. Penniman threw back her head, with a certain expansion of the 
eye which she occasionally practised. “It seems to me that you talk 
like a great autocrat.” : 

“TJ talk like my daughter’s father.” 

* Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1880, by Henry James, Jry 
in the office of the Librarian of Congress at Washington. 
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“ Not like your sinten's brother !” cried Lavinia. 

“ My dear Lavinia,” said the Doctor, “I sometimes wonder whether 
Iam your brother ; we are so extremely different. In spite of differ- 
ences, however, we can, at a pinch, understand each other; and that is 
the essential thing just now. Walk straight with regard to Mr. Town- 
send ; that’s all I ask. It is highly probable you have been correspond- 
ing with him for the last three weeks—perhaps even seeing him. I 
don’t ask you—you needn’t tell me.” He had a moral conviction that she 
would contrive to tell a fib about the matter, which it would disgust 
' him to listen to. ‘ Whatever you have done, stop doing it; that’s all I 
wish.” 

“ Don’t you wish also by chance to murder your child?” Mrs, Penni- 
man inquired. 

“On the contrary, I wish to make her live and be happy.” 

’ “You will kill her; she passed a dreadful night.” 

“She won't die of one dreadful night, nor of a dozen. Remember 
that I am a distinguished physician.” 

Mrs. Penniman hesitated a moment; then she risked her retort. 
“Your being a distinguished physician has not prevented you from 
already losing two members of your family!” 

She had risked it, but her brother gave her such a terribly incisive 
look—a look so like a surgeon’s lancet—that she was frightened at her 
courage. And he answered her in words that corresponded to the look : 
“It may not prevent me, either, from losing the society of still 
another !” 

Mrs. Penniman took herself off, with whatever air of depreciated 
merit was at her command, and repaired to Catherine’s room, where the 
poor girl was closeted. She knew all about her dreadful night, for the 
two had met again, the evening before, after Catherine left her father. 
Mrs. Penniman was on the landing of the second floor when her niece 
came upstairs ; it was not remarkable that a person of so much subtlety 
should have discovered that Catherine had been shut up with the Doctor. 
It was still less remarkable that she should have felt an extreme 
curiosity to learn the result of this interview, and that this sentiment, 
combined with her great amiability and generosity, should have 
prompted her to regret the sharp words lately exchanged between her 
niece and herself. As the unhappy girl came into sight, in the dusky 
corridor, she made a lively demonstration of sympathy. Catherine’s 
bursting heart was equally oblivious; she only knew that her aunt was 
taking her into her arms. Mrs. Penniman drew her into Catherine’s 
own room, and the two women sat there together, far into the small 
hours; the younger one with her head on the other’s lap, sobbing and 
sobbing at first in a soundless, stifled ‘manner, and then at last perfectly 
still. It gratified Mrs. Penniman to be able to feel conscientiously that 
this scene virtually removed the interdict which Catherine had placed 
> upon her indulging in further communion with Morris Townsend, She 
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was not gratified, however, when, in coming back to bier niece’s room 
before breakfast, she found that Catherine had risen and was Propating 
herself for this meal. 


“You should not go to breakfast,” she said; “you are not well 


enough, after your fearful, night.” 
_ “Yes, I am very well, and I am only afraid of being late.” 


“T can’t understand you!” Mrs, Penniman cried. “You should — , 


stay in bed for three days.” ~ 

“Oh, I could never do that!” said Catherine, to whom this idea 7 
sented no attractions. 

Mrs. Penniman was in despair, and she noted, with extreme annoy- 
ance, that the trace of the night’s tears had completely vanished from 
Catherine’s eyes. She had a most impracticable physique. “What 
effect do you expect to have upon your father,” her aunt demanded, “ if 
you come plumping down, without a vestige of any sort of feeling, as 
if nothing in the world had happened ?” 

“ He would not like me to lie in bed,” said Catherine, simply. 

“« All the more reason for your doing it. How else do you expect to 
move him ?” 

Catherine thought a little. “I don’t know how; but not in that 
way. I wish to be just as usual.” And she finished dressing, and, 
according to her aunt’s expression, went plumping down into the 


ae paternal presence. She was really too modest for consistent pathos. 
And yet it was perfectly true that she had had a dreadful night. 


Even after Mrs. Penniman left her, she had had no sleep; she lay 
staring at the uncomforting gloom, with her eyes and ears filled with 
the movement with which her father had turned her out of his room, 
and of the words in which he had told her that she was a heartless 
daughter. Her heart was breaking; she had heart enough for that. At 
moments it seemed to her that she believed him, and that to do what 
she was doing, a girl must indeed be bad. She was bad; but she 
couldn’t help it. She would try to appear good, even if her heart were 
‘perverted ; and from time to time she had a fancy that she might aecom- 
plish something by ingenious concessions to form, though she should 
persist in caring for Morris. Catherine’s ingenuities were indefinite, 
and we are not called upon to expose their hollowness. The best 
of them perhaps showed itself in that freshness of aspect which was so 
discouraging to Mrs. Penniman, who was amazed at the absence of 
haggardness in a young woman who for a whole night had lain quivering 
beneath a father’s curse. Poor Catherine was conscious of her freshness ; 
it gave her a feeling about the future which rather added to the weight 
upon her mind. It seemed a proof that she was strong and solid and 
dense, and would live to a great age—longer than might be generally 
convenient ; and this idea was depressing, for it appeared to saddle her 
with a pretension the nfore, just when the cultivation of any pretension 
was inconsistent with her doing right. She wrote that day to Morris 
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: Townsend, ‘otenatng him to come and see her on the morrow ; using 


very few words, and explaining nothing. She would explain everything 
face to face, 


XX, 


On the morrow, in the afternoon, she heard his voice at the door, and 
his step in the hall. She received him in the big, bright front-parlour, 
and she instructed the servant that if any one should call she was par- 
ticularly engaged. She was not afraid of her father’s coming in, for at 
that hour he was always driving about town. "When Morris stood there 
- before her, the first thing that she was conscious of was that he was even 
more beautiful to look at than fond recollection had painted him; the 
“next was that he had pressed her in his arms. When she was free again 

it appeared to her that she had now indeed thrown herself into the gulf 
of defiance, and even, for an instant, that she had been married to him. 

He told her that she had been very cruel, and had made him very 
unhappy ; and Catherine felt acutely the difficulty of her destiny, which 
forced her to give pain in such opposite quarters. But she wished that, 
instead of reproaches, however tender, he would give her help ; he was 
certainly wise enough, and clever enough, to invent some issue from their 
troubles. She expressed this belief, and Morris received the assurance 
as if he thought it natural; but he interrogated, at first—as was natural 
too—rather than comand himself to marking out a course. 

“You should not have made me wait so long,” he said. “TI don’t 
know how I have been living; every hour seemed like years. You 
should have decided sooner.” 

“ Decided?” Catherine asked. 

“Decided whether you would keep me or give me up.” 

“Oh, Morris,” she cried, with a long tender murmur, “I never 
thought of giving you up!” 

“What, then, were you waiting for?” The young man was ardently 
logical, 

“T thought my father might—might——” and she hesitated. 

“ Might see how unhappy you were?” 

“Oh, no! But that he might look at it differently.” 

“ And now you have sent for me to tell me that at last he does so. 
Is that it?” 

_ This hypothetical optimism gave the poor girl a pang. “No, Morris,” 
» she said solemnly, “he looks at it still in the same way.” 

“Then why have you sent for me?” 

“ Because I wanted to see you!” cried Catherine, piteously. 

“That’s an excellent reason, surely. But did you_want to look at 
me only? Have you nothing to tell me?” 

His beautiful persuasive eyes were fixed upon her face, and she won- 
dered what answer would be noble enough to make to such a gave as 

that, For a moment her own eyes took it in, and then—“I did want 
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' to look at ion? she said, gently. 
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after this most incon- 


sistently, she hid her face. 

Morris watched her for a moment, attentively. “Will you marry 
me to-morrow ?” he asked suddenly. 

“ To-morrow ?” 

“ Next week, then. Any time within ¢ a month.” 

“ Isn't it better to wait ?” said Catherine. 

“To wait for what ?” 

She hardly knew for what; but this tremendous leap alarmed her, 


“ Till we have thought about it a little more.” 


He shook his head, sadly and reproachfully. “I thought you had 
been thinking about it these three weeks. Do you want to turn it over 
in your mind for five years? You have given me more than time 
enough. My poor girl,” he added in a moment, “you are not sincere!” 

Catherine coloured from brow to chin, and her eyes filled with tears, 
“Oh, how can you say that?” she murmured. 

“ Why, you must take me or leave me,” said Morris, very reasonably, 
“You can’t please your father and me both ; you must choose between us.” 

‘*‘T have chosen you !” she said, passionately. . 

“ Then marry me next week.” 

She stood gazing at him. ‘“Isn’t there any other way?” 

“‘ None that I know of for arriving at the same result. If there is, 
I should be happy to hear of it.” 

Catherine could think of nothing of the kind, and Morris’s lumi- 
nosity seemed almost pitiless. The only thing she could think of was 
that her father might after all come round, and she articulated, with an 
awkward sense of her helplessness in doing so, a wish that this miracle 
might happen. 

“ Do you think it is in the least degree likely ?” Morris asked. 

“Tt would be, if he could only know you!” 

“ He can know me if he will. What is to prevent it?” 

‘* His ideas, his reasons,” said Catherine. “They are so—so terribly 
strong.” She trembled with the recollection of them yet. 

“Strong?” cried Morris. “I would rather you should think them 
weak.” 

“ Oh, nothing about my father is weak!” said the girl. 

Morris turned away, walking to the window, where he stood looking 
out. “ You are terribly afraid of him!” he remarked at last. 

She felt no impulse to deny it, because she had no shame in it; for 


if it was no honour to herself, at least it was an honour to him. “I 


suppose I must be,” she said, simply. 
“ Then you don’t love me—not as I love you. If you fear your father 
more than you love me, then your love is not what I hoped it was.” 
“ Ah, my friend !” she said, going to him. 
“ Do J fear anything?” he demanded, turning round on her, “ For 
your sake what am I not ready to face?” 
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“You are noble—you are brave!” she answered, stopping short at a. 
distance that was almost respectful. 

“Small good it does me, if you are so timid.” 

“T don’t think I am—really,” said Catherine. 

“T don’t know what you mean by ‘really.’ It is really “enough to 
make us miserable.” 

“T should be strong enough to wait—to wait a long time.” 

“And suppose after a long time your father should hate me worse 
than ever?” 

“He wouldn’t—he couldn’t! ” 

“He would be touched by my fidelity? Is that what you mean? If 
he is so easily touched, then why should you be afraid of him?” 

This was much to the point, and Catherine was struck by it. “I 
will try not to be,” she said. And she stood. there, submissively, the 
’ ‘image, in advance, of a dutiful and responsible wife. This image could 
not fail to recommend itself to Morris Townsend, and he continued to 
_ give proof of the high estimation in which he held her. It could only 
have been at the prompting of such a sentiment that he presently men- 
tioned to her that the course recommended by Mrs. Penniman was an 
immediate union, regardless of consequences. 

“Yes, Aunt Penniman would like that,” Catherine said, simply— 
and yet with a certain shrewdness. It must, however, have been in pure 
simplicity, and from motives quite untouched by sarcasm, that, a few 
moments after, she went on to say to Morris that her father had given 
her a message for him. It was quite on her conscience to deliver this 
message, and had the mission been ten times more painful she would 
have as scrupulously performed it. “He told me to tell you—to tell 
you very distinctly, and directly from himself, that if I marry without _ 
his consent, I shall not inherit a penny of his fortune. He made a great 
point of this. He seemed to think—he seemed to thin 7% 

Morris flushed, as any young man of spirit might have flushed at an 
imputation of baseness. 

“What did he seem to think ?” 

“ That it would make a difference.” 

“Tt will make a difference—in many things. We shall be by many 
thousands of dollars the poorer; and that is a great difference. But it 
will make none in my affection.” 

“We shall not want the money,” said Catherine ; “for you know I 
have a good deal myself.” 

“Yes, my dear girl, I know you have something. And he can’t 
touch that !” 

“ He would never,” said Catherine. “My mother left it to me.” 

y: Morris was silent awhile. “He was very positive about this, was 
he?” he asked at last. “He thought such a message would annoy me 
terribly, and make me throw off the mask, eh ?” 
“T don’t know what he thought,” said Catherine, sadly. 
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“Please tell him that I care for his message as much as for that !” 
And Morris snapped his fingers sonorously. j 
“T don’t think I could tell him that.” 
“ Do you know you sometimes disappoint me ?” said Morris. 

' «T should think I might. I disappoint every one—father and Aunt 
Penniman.” 
“Well, it doesn’t matter with me, because I am fonder of you than 

they are. ” 

“ Yes, Morris,” said the girl, with her imagination—what there was 
of it—swimming in this happy truth, which seemed, after all, invidious 
to no one. 

“Ts it your belief that he will stick to it—stick to it for ever, to this 
idea of disinheriting you ?—that your goodness and patience will never 
wear out his cruelty ?” 

_ “The trouble is that if I marry you, he will think I am not good. 
He will think that a proof.” 

“ Ah, then, he will never forgive you!” 

This idea, sharply expressed by Morris’s handsome lips, renewed for 
a moment, to the poor girl’s temporarily pacified conscience, all its 
dreadful vividness. “Oh, you must love me very much!” she cried. 

“There is no doubt of that, my dear!” her lover rejoined. “You 
don’t like that word ‘ disinherited,’” he added in a moment. 

“Tt isn’t the money ; it is that he should—that he should feel so.” 

*T suppose it seems to you a kind of curse,” said Morris. “It must 
be very dismal. But don’t you think,” he went on presently, “ that if 
you were to try to be very clever, and to set rightly about it, you might 
in the end conjure it away? Don’t you think,” he continued further, in 
a tone of sympathetic speculation, “that a really clever woman, in yous 
place, might bring him round at last? Don’t you think——” 

Here, suddenly, Morris was interrupted; these ingenious inquiries 
had not reached Catherine’s ears. The terrible word “ disinheritance,” 
with all its impressive moral reprobation, was still ringing there ; seemed 
indeed to gather force as it lingered. The mortal chill of her situation © 
struck more deeply into her child-like heart, and she was overwhelmed | 
by a feeling of loneliness and danger. But her refuge was there, close to 

her, and she put out her hands to grasp it. “Ah, Morris,” she said, 
with a shudder, “I will marry you as soon as you please!” And she 
surrendered herself, leaning her head on his shoulder. 

“My dear good girl!” he exclaimed, looking down at his prize. 
And then he looked up again, rather vaguely, with parted lips and lifted 

eyebrows. 


XXI. 
Doctor Sloper very soon imparted his conviction to Mrs. Almond, in 
the same terms in which he had announced it to himself, “She's going 
to stick, by Jove ! she’s going to stick,” 
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3 SQUARE, 
“Do you mean that she is going to marry him?” Mrs. Almond 
inquired. 
“T don’t know that; but she is not going to break down. She is 
going to drag out the engagement, in the hope of making me relent.” 
“ And shall you not relent?” 
“Shall a geometrical proposition relent? I am not so superficial.” 
’t geometry treat of surfaces?” asked Mrs. Almond, who, as 
we know, was clever, smiling. 
“Yes; but it treats of them profoundly. Catherine and her young 
man are my surfaces ; I have taken their measure.” 
“You speak as if it surprised you.” 
“Tt is immense ; there will be a great deal to observe.” 
“You are shockingly cold-blooded!” said Mrs. Almond. 
“T need to be, with all this hot blood about me. Young Townsend 
indeed is cool ; I must allow him that merit,” 
«TJ can’t judge him,” Mrs. Almond answered ; “but I am not at all 
surprised at Catherine.” — 
“TI confess I am a little; she must have been so deucedly divided 
and bothe 
“Say it amuses you outright! I don’t see why it should be such a 
_ joke that your daughter adores you.” 
“Tt is the point where the adoration stops that I find it interesting 
‘ to fix.” 

“Tt stops where the other sentiment begins.” 

“Not at all—that would be simple enough. The + two things are 
extremely mixed up, and the mixture is extremely odd. It will produce 
some third element, and that’s what I am waiting to see. I wait with 
suspense—with positive excitement; and that is a sort of emotion that 
I didn’t suppose Catherine would ever provide for me. I am really very 
much obliged to her.” 

“She will cling,” said Mrs. Almond ; “she will certainly cling.” 

_ “Yes; as I say, she will stick.” 
_ “Cling is prettier. That’s what those very simple natures always 
do, and nothing could be simpler than Catherine. She doesn’t take 
many impressions ; but when she takes one she keeps it. She is like a 
copper kettle that receives a dent; you may polish up the kettle, but you 
can’t efface the mark.” 

“We must try and polish up Catherine,” said the Doctor. “TI will 
take her to Europe.” ‘ 

“She won’t forget him in Europe.” 

“He will forget her, then.” 

Mrs. Almond looked grave. “Should you really like that?” 

“ Extremely !” said the Doctor. 

Mrs, Penniman, meanwhile, lost little time in putting herself again 
in communication with Morris Townsend. She requested him to favour 

\ her with another interview, but she did not on this occasion select an 
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WASHINGTON SQUARE, 
oon as the scene of their meeting. ~ She proposed that he should 
join her at the door of a certain church, after service on Sunday after- 


noon, and she was careful not to appoint the place of worship which she  ~ 


usually visited, and where, as she said, the congregation would have 
spied upon her. She picked out a less elegant resort, and on issuing 
from its portal at the hour she had fixed she saw the young man stand- 
ing apart. She offered him no recognition till she had crossed the street 
and he had followed her to some distance. Here, with a smile—‘‘ Excuse | 


my apparent want of cordiality,” she said. “You know what to believe 


about that. Prudence before everything.” And on his asking her in 
what direction they should walk, “ Where we shall be least observed,” 
she murmured. 

Morris was not in high good-humour, and his response to this speech 
was not particularly gallant. “I don’t flatter myself we shall be much | 
observed anywhere.” ‘Then he turned recklessly toward the centre of 
the town. “I hope you have come to tell me that he has knocked 
under,” he went on. 

“T am afraid I am not altogether a harbinger of good ; and yet, too, 
I am to a certain extent a messenger of peace. I have been thinking a 
great deal, Mr. Townsend,” said Mrs. Penniman. 

“ You think too mu 

“T suppose I do; but I can’t help it, my mind is so terribly active. 
When I give myself, I give myself. I pay the penalty in my headaches, 
my famous headaches—a perfect circlet of pain! But I carry it as a 
queen carries her crown. Would you believe that I have one now? I 
wouldn’t, however, have missed our rendezvous for anything. I have 
something very important to tell you.” 

“ Well, let’s have it,” said Morris. 

“T was perhaps a little headlong the other day in advising you to 
marry immediately. I have been thinking it over, and now I see it just 
a little differently.” 

“ You seem to have a great many different ways of seeing the same . 
object.” 

“Their number is infinite!” said Mrs. Penniman, in a tone which 
seemed to suggest that this convenient faculty was one of her brightest 
attributes. 

“T recommend you to take one way and stick to ‘1 ” Morris replied. 

“Ah! but it isn’t easy to choose. My imagination is never quiet, 
never satisfied. It makes me a bad adviser, perhaps ; but it makes me 
a ¢apital friend!” 

“ A capital friend who gives bad advice!” said Morris. 

“ Not intentionally—and who hurries off, at every risk, to make the 
most humble excuses !” 

“Well, what do you advise me now 3” 

“To be very patient ; to watch and wait.” 
“ And is that bad advice or good ?” 
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“That s not for me to say,” Mrs. some 
_ dignity. “T only claim it is sincere.” 
“ And will you come to me next week and REI snioudade 
different and equally sincere?” 
“isle Jamin) maa and tell you that I am in the streets !” 
“Tn the streets?” 
“T have had a terrible scene with my brother, and he threatens, if 
anything happens, to turn me out of the house. You know I am a poor 
woman.” 
_ Morris had a speculative idea that she had a little property ; but he 
naturally did not press this. 
“T should be very sorry to see you suffer martyrdom for me,” he said. 
“ But you make your brother out a regular Turk.” 
Mrs. Penniman hesitated a little. 
“T certainly do not regard Austin as an orthodox Christian.” 
“ And am I to wait till he is converted ?” 
“ Wait at any rate till he is less violent. Bide your time, Mr. Town- 
send ; remember the prize is great!” 
Morris walked along some time in silence, tapping the railings and 
gateposts very sharply with his stick. 
“ You certainly are devilish inconsistent !”’ he broke out at last. “I 
have already got Catherine to consent to a private marriage.” 
Mrs. Penniman was indeed inconsistent, for at this news she gave a 
little jump of gratification. 
“Oh! when and where?” she cried. And then she stopped short. 
Morris was a little vague about this. 
“ That isn’t fixed; but she consents. It’s deuced awkward, now, to 
back out.” 
Mrs. Penniman, as I say, had stopped short; and she stood there 
with her eyes fixed, brilliantly, on her companion. 
“Mr. Townsend,” she proceeded, “shall I tell you something? 
Catherine loves you so much that you may do anything.” 
This declaration was slightly ambiguous, and Morris opened his eyes, 
“T am happy to hear it! But what do you mean by ‘anything ’?” 
“You may postpone—you may change about; she won’t think the 
worse of you.” 
t Morris stood there still, with his raised eyebrows; then he said sim- 
ply and rather dryly—“ Ah!” After this he remarked to Mrs. Penni- 
man that if she walked so slowly she would attract notice, and he suc- 
ceeded, after a fashion, in hurrying her back to the domatenle of which her 
tenure had become so insecure. 


He had slightly misrepresented the matter in saying that Catherine 
had consented to take the great step. We left her just now declaring that 
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she would burn her ships behind her ; but Morris, after having elicited 
this declaration, had become conscious of good reasons for not taking it 
up. He avoided, gracefully enough, fixing a day, though he left her 
_ under the impression that he had his eye on one. Catherine may have 
had her difficulties ; but those of her circumspect suitor are also worthy 
of consideration. The prize was certainly great; but it was only to be 
won by striking the happy mean between precipitancy and caution, It 
would be all very well to take one’s jump and trust to Providence ; Pro- 
vidence was more especially on the side of clever people, and clever 
people were known by an indisposition to risk their bones. The ultimate — 
reward of a union with a young woman who was both unattractive and 
impoverished ought to be connected with immediate disadvantages by 
some very palpable chain. Between the fear of losing Catherine and her 
possible fortune altogether, and the fear of taking her too soon and find- 
ing this possible fortune as void of actuality as a collection of emptied 
bottles, it was not comfortable for Morris Townsend: to choose; a fact 
that should be remembered by readers disposed to judge harshly of a. 
young man who may have struck them as making but an indifferently 
successful use of fine natural parts. He had not forgotten that in any 
event Catherine had her own ten thousand a year; he had devoted an 
abundance of meditation to this circumstance. But with his fine parts 
he rated himself high, and he had a perfectly definite appreciation of his 
value, which seemed to him inadequately represented by the sum I 
have mentioned. At the same time he reminded himself that this sum 
was considerable, that everything is relative, and that if a modest income 
is less desirable than a large one, the complete absence of revenue is no- 
where accounted an advantage. These reflections gave him plenty of 
occupation, and made it necessary that he should trim his sail. Dr. 
Sloper’s opposition was the unknown quantity in the problem he had to 
work out. The natural way to work it out was by marrying Catherine; 
but in mathematics there are many short cuts, and Morris was not with- 
out a hope that he should yet discover one. When Catherine took him 
at his word and consented to renounce the attempt to mollify her father, 
he drew back skilfully enough, as I have said, and kept the wedding-day 
still an open question. Her faith in his sincerity was so complete that 
she was incapable of suspecting that he was playing with her ; her trouble 
just now was of another kind. The poor girl had an admirable sense of _ 
honour ; and from the moment she had brought herself to the point of 
violating her father’s wish, it seemed to her that she had no right to en- 
joy his protection. It was on her conscience that she ought not to live 
under his roof only so long as she conformed to his wisdom. There was 
a great deal of glory in such a position, but poor Catherine felt that she 
had forfeited her claim to it. She had cast her lot with a young man 
against whom he had solemnly warned her, and broken the contract 
under which he provided her with a happy home. She could not give 
up {the young man, so she must leave the home; and the sooner the 
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would lose its awkward twist. This was close reasoning; but it was 
commingled with an infinite amount of merely instinctive penitence. 
Catherine's days, at this time, were dismal, and the weight of some of, 
her hours was almost more than she could bear. Her father never looked 


_ . at her, never spoke to her. He knew perfectly what he was about, and » 


this was part of a plan. She looked at him as much as she dared (for 
she was afraid of seeming to offer herself to his observation), and she 
pitied him for the sorrow she had brought upon him, She held up her 
head and busied her hands, and went about her daily occupations; and 
when the state of things in Washington Square seemed intolerable, she 
closed her eyes and indulged herself with an intellectual vision of the 
man for whose sake she had broken a sacred law. Mrs. Penniman, of 
the three persons in Washington Square, had. much the most of the 


“manner that belongs to a great crisis. If Catherine was quiet, she was 


quietly quiet, as I may say, and her pathetic effects, which there was no 
one to notice, were entirely unstudied and unintended. If the Doctor 
was stiff and dry and absolutely indifferent to the presence of his com- 
panions, it was so lightly, neatly, easily done, that you would have had 
to know him well to discover that on the whole he rather enjoyed having 
to be so disagreeable. But Mrs. Penniman was elaborately reserved and 


' significantly silent ; there was a richer rustle in the very deliberate move- 


ments to which ihe confined herself, and when she occasionally spoke, in 

connection with some very trivial event, she had the air of meaning some- 
thing deeper than what she said. Between Catherine and her father 
nothing had passed since the evening she went to speak to him in his 
study. She had something to say to him—it seemed to her she ought to 


. say it; but she kept it back, for fear of irritating him. He also had 


something to say to her; but he was determined not to speak first. He 
was interested, as we know, in seeing how, if she were left to herself, she 
would “stick.” At last she told him she had seen Morris Townsend 
again, and that their relations remained quite the same. 

“T think we shall marry—before very long. And probably, mean- 
while, I shall see him rather often ; about once a week—not more.” 

The Doctor looked at her cnldie from head to foot, as if she had been 
astranger. It was the first time his eyes had rested on her for a week, 
which was fortunate, if that was to be their expression. ‘Why not 
three times a day?” he asked. “ What prevents your meeting as often 
as you choose ?” 

She turned away a moment; there were tears in her eyes. Then 
she said, “It is better once a week,” 

“T don’t see how it is better. It is as bad as it can be. If you 
flatter yourself that I care for little modifications of that sort, you are 
very much mistaken. It is as wrong of you to see him once a week as 
it would be to see him all day long. Not that it matters to me, 
however.” 
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Catherine tried to follow these words, but they seemed to lead — 
towards a vague horror from which she recoiled. “I think we shall’ 
marry pretty soon,” she repeated at last. 

Her father gave her his dreadful look again, as if she were some one 
else. “Why do you tell me that? It’s no concern of mine.” 

“Oh, father!” she«broke out, “don’t you care, even if you do 
feel so 1” 

“Not a button. Once you marry, it’s quite the same to me when or 
where or why you do it ; and if you think to compound for your folly by 
hoisting your flag in this way, you may spare yourself the trouble.” 

_ With this he turned away. But the next day he spoke to her of his 
own accord, and his manner was somewhat changed. “Shall you be 
married within the next four or five months?” he asked. 

*T don’t know, father,” said Catherine. “It is not very easy for us 
to make up our minds.” 

“ Put it off, then, for six months, and in the meantime I will take you 
to Europe. I should like you very much to go.” 

It gave her such delight, after his words of the day before, to hear 
that he should “ like” her to do something, and that he still had in his 
heart any of the tenderness of preference, that she gave a little exclama- 
tion of joy. But then she became conscious that Morris was not 
included in this proposal, and that—as regards really going—she would 
greatly prefer to remain at home with him. But she blushed, none 
the less, more comfortably than she had done of late. “It would be 
delightful to go to Europe,” she remarked, with a sense that the idea 
was not original, and that her tone was not all it might be. 

“ Very well, then, we will go. Pack up your clothes.” 

“TT had better tell Mr. Townsend,” said Catherine. 

_ Her father fixed his cold eyes upon her. “If you mean that you had 
better ask his leave, all that remains to me is to hope he will give it.” 

The girl was sharply touched by the pathetic ring of the words ; it 
was the most calculated, the most dramatic little speech the Doctor had 
ever uttered. She felt that it was a great thing for her, under the cir- 
cumstances, to have this fine opportunity of showing him her respect ; 
and yet there was something else that she felt as well, and that she pre- 
sently expressed. “I sometimes think that if I do what you dislike so 
much, I ought not to stay with you.” 

“To stay with me?” 

“ Tf I live with you, I ought to obey you.” 

“If that’s your theory, it’s certainly mine,” said the Doctor, with a 
ary laugh. 

“But if I don’t obey you, I ought not to live with you—to enjoy 
your kindness and protection.” 

This striking argument gave the Doctor a sudden sense of having 
underestimated his daughter ; it seemed even more than worthy of a 
‘young woman who had revealed the quality of unaggressive obstinacy. 
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| But it displeased him—displeased him deeply, and he signified as much 


“That idea is in very bad taste,” he said. “ Did you get it from Mr. 
Townsend ?” 

“Oh, no; it’s my own!” said Catherine eagerly. 

“Keep it to yourself, then,” her father answered, more than ever . 
determined she should go to Europe. 


XXIII. 


If Morris Townsend was not to be included in this journey, no more 
‘was Mrs. Penniman, who would have been thankful for an invitation, 
but who (to do her justice) bore her disappointment in a perfectly lady- 
like manner. “I should enjoy seeing the works of Raphael and the ruins 
—the ruins of the Pantheon,” she said to Mrs. Almond; “ but, on the 
other hand, I shall not be sorry to be alone and at peace for the next 
few months in Washington Square. I want rest; I have been through 
‘so much in the last four months.” Mrs. Almond thought it rather cruel 
that her brother should not take poor Lavinia abroad; but she easily 
understood that, if the purpose of his expedition was to make Catherine 
‘forget her lover, it was not in his interest to give his daughter this 
‘young man’s best friend as a companion. “If Lavinia had not been so 
foolish, she might visit the ruins of the Pantheon,” she said to herself ; 
and she continued to regret her sister’s folly, even though the latter 
assured her that she had often heard the relics in question most satisfac- 
torily described by Mr. Penniman. Mrs. Penniman was perfectly 
aware that her brother’s motive in undertaking a foreign tour was to lay 
a trap for Catherine’s constancy ; and she imparted this conviction very 
frankly to her niece. 

“He thinks it will make you forget Morris,” she said (she always 
called the young man “ Morris” now); “out of sight, out of mind, you 
know. He thinks that all the things you will see over there will drive 
him out of your thoughts.” 

_ Catherine looked greatly alarmed. “If he thinks that, I ought to 
tell him beforehand.” 

Mrs. Penniman shook her head. “ Tell him afterwards, my dear! 
After he has had all the trouble and the expense! That’s the way to 
serve him.” And she added, in a softer key, that it must be delightful 
to think of those who love us among the ruins of the Pantheon. 

Her father’s displeasure had cost the girl, as we know, a great deal of 
deep-welling sorrow—sorrow of the purest and most generous kind, 
without a touch of resentment or rancour; but for the first. time, after 
he had dismissed with such contemptuous brevity her apology for being 
a charge upon him, there was a spark of anger in her grief. She had 

* felt his contempt ; it had scorched her ; that speech about her bad taste 
made her ears burn for three days. During this period she was less 
considerate ; she had an idea—a rather vague one, but it was agreeable 
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to her sense of injury—that now she was sshadlved from penance and 
might do what she chose. She chose to write to Morris Townsend to 
meet her in the Square and take her to walk about the town. If she 
were going to Europe out of respect to her father she might at least give 


_ hetself this satisfaction. She felt in every way at present more free and 


more resolute ; there wai a force that urged her. Now at last, completely 
and unreservedly, her passion possessed her. 


Morris met her at last, and they took a long walk. She told him: 


immediately what had happened—that her father wished to take her 
away. It would be for six months, to Europe ; she would do absolutely 
what Morris should think best. She hoped inexpressibly that he would 
think it best she should stay at home. It was some time before he said 
what he thought; he asked, as they walked along, a great: many questions, 
There was one that especially struck her; it seemed so incongruous. 

“ Should you like to see all those celebrated things over there?” 

“Oh, no, Morris!” said Catherine, quite deprecatingly. 


“Gracious Heaven, what a dull woman!” Morris exclaimed to’ 


himself. 
“ He thinks I will forget you,” said Catherine ; “that all these things 
will drive you out of my mind.” 


“Well, my dear, perhaps they will!” 
Please don’t say that,” Catherine answered gently, as walket 


along. “ Poor father will be disappointed.” 


Morris gave a little laugh. “Yes, I verily believe that your poor : 


father will be disappointed! But you will have seen Europe,” he added 
humorously. “ What a take-in!” 

“T don’t care for seeing Europe,” Catherine said. 

“You ought to care, my dear, And it may mollify your father.” 

Catherine, conscious of her obstinacy, expected little of this, and 
could not rid herself of the idea that in going abroad and yet remaining 
firm, she should play her father a trick. ‘“ Don’t you think it would be 
a kind of deception ?” she asked. 


siglo: ’t he want to deceive you?” cried Morris, “It will serve 


him right! I really think you had better go.” 

“ And not be married for so long?” 

“Be married when you come back. You can buy your wedding- 
clothes in Paris.” And then Morris, with great kindness of tone, ex- 
plained his view of the matter. It would bea good thing that she should 
go; it would put them completely in the right. It would show they were 
reasonable, and willing to wait. Once they were so sure of each other, 
they could afford to wait—what had they to fear? If there was a particle 
of chance that her father would be favourably affected by her going, that 
ought to settle it ; for, after all, Morris was very unwilling to be the causé 


of her being disiuherited. It was not for himself, it was for her and for» 
her children. He was willing to wait for her ; it would be hard, but'he, 
could do it, And over there, among beautiful scenes and noble monw- 
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“ments, perhaps the old gentleman would be softened ; such things were 
supposed to exert a humanising influence. He might be touched by her 
gentleness, her patience, her willingness to make any sacrifice but that 
one; and if she should appeal to him some day, in some celebrated spot— 

' in Italy, say, in the evening; in Venice, in a gondola, by moonlight—if 
she should be a little clever about it and touch the right chord, perhaps 
hewould fold her in his arms and tell her that he forgave her. Catherine 

-was immensely struck with this conception of the affair, which seemed 

- ¢minently worthy of her lover's brilliant intellect ; though she viewed it 
askance in so far as it depended upon her own powers of execution. The 
idea of being “clever” in a gondola by moonlight appeared to her to © 
involve elements of which her grasp was not active. But it was settled 
between them that she should tell her father that she was ready to follow 
him obediently anywhere, making the mental reservation that she loved 
Morris Townsend more than ever. 

She informed the Doctor she was ready to embark, and he made 
rapid arrangements for this event. Catherine had many farewells to 
make, but with only two of them are we actively concerned. Mrs. Pen- 
niman took a discriminating view of her niece’s journey ; it seemed to 
her very proper that Mr. Townsend’s destined bride should wish to em 

. béllish her mind by a foreign tour. r 

“You leave him in good hands,” she said, pressing her lips to Cathe- 
rine’s forehead. (She was very fond of kissing people’s foreheads; it 
was an involuntary expression of sympathy with the intellectual part.) 
“T shall see him often; I shall feel like one of the vestals of old, tending 
the sacred flame.” 

“You behave beautifully about not going with us,” Catherine an- 
swered, not presuming to examine this analogy. 

“Tt is my pride that keeps me up,” said Mrs, Penniman, tapping the 
body of her dress, which always gave forth a sort of metallic ring. i 
_ Catherine’s parting with her lover was short, and few words were 


“Shall I find you just the same when I come back?” she asked ; 
though the question was not the fruit of scepticism. 
“The same—only more so!” said Morris, smiling. 

"It does not enter into our scheme to narrate in detail Dr. Sloper’s 
proceedings in the Eastern hemisphere. He made the grand tour of 
Europe, travelled in considerable splendour, and (as was to have been ex- 
pected ina man of his high cultivation) found so much in art and an- 
tiquity to interest him, that he remained abroad, not for six months, but 
for twelve. Mrs. Penniman, in Washington Square, accommodated her- 
self to his absence. She enjoyed her uncontested dominion in the empty 
house, and flattered herself that she made it more attractive to their 
friends than when her brother was at home. To Morris Townsend, at 
least, it would have appeared that she made it singularly attractive. He 
: _ Wasaltogether her most frequent visitor, and Mrs, Penniman was very 
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380 WASHINGTON SQUARE. 
fond of asking him to tea. He had his chair—a very easy one—at the 
fireside in the back-parlour (when the great mahogany sliding-doors, with _ 
silver knobs and hinges, which divided this apartment from its more for- 
mal neighbour, were closed), and he used to smoke cigars in the Doctor’s 
study, where he often spent an hour in turning over the curious collections 
of its absent proprietor. He thought Mrs. Penniman a goose, as we know; 
but he was no goose himseli, and, as a young man of luxurious tastes and 
scanty resources, he founci the house a perfect castle of indolence. It be- 
came for him a club with a single member. Mrs. Penniman saw much 
less of her sister than while the Doctor was at home; for Mrs. Almond 
had felt moved to tell her thai she disapproved of her relations with Mr. 
Townsend. She had no business to be so friendly to a young man of 
whom their brother thought so meanly, and Mrs. Almond was surprised 
at her levity in foisting a most deplorable engagement upon Catherine. 

“Deplorable?” cried Lavinia. “He will make her a lovely hus- | 
band!” 
“T don’t believe in lovely husbands,” said Mrs. Almond; “I only 

believe in good ones. If he marries her, and she comes into Austin’s 

money, they may get on. He will be an idle, amiable, selfish, and doubt- 
less tolerably good-natured fellow. But if she doesn’t get the money 
and he finds himself tied to her, Heaven have mercy on her! He will 
have none. He will hate her for his disappointment, and take his 
revenge ; he will be pitiless and cruel. Woe betide poor Catherine! IT 
recommend you to talk a little with his sister ; it’s a pity Catherine can't 
marry her!” 

Mrs. Penniman had no appetite whatever for conversation with Mrs. 
Montgomery, whose acquaintance she made no trouble to cultivate ; and 
the effect of this alarming forecast of her niece’s destiny was to makeher . 
think it indeed a thousand pities that Mr. Townsend’s generous nature 
should be embittered. Bright enjoyment was his natural element, and 
how could he be comfortable if there should prove to be nothing to 
enjoy? It became a fixed idea with Mrs. Penniman that he should 
yet enjoy her brother’s fortune, on which she had acuteness enough to 
perceive that her own claim was small. 

“ If he doesn’t leave it to Catherine, it certainly won’t be to leave it 
to me,” she said. 


XXIV. 


The Doctor, during the first six months he was abroad, never spoke te 

Anis daughter of their little difference; partly on system, and partly be- 
cause he had a great many other things to think about. It was idle to 
attempt to ascertain the state of her affections without direct inquiry, © 

_ because, if she had not had an expressive manner among the familiar in- 
fluences of home, she failed to gather animation from the mountains of 
Switzerland or the monuments of Italy. She was always her father's 
docile and reasonable associate—going through their sight-seeing in d& 
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a ferential silence, never complaining of fatigue, always ready to start at 


_the hour he had appointed over-night, making no foolish criticisms and 

indulging in no refinements of appreciation. “ She is about as intelligent 
as the bundle of shawls,” the Doctor said; her main superiority being 
that while the bundle of shawls sometimes got lost, or tumbled out of the 
carriage, Catherine was always at her post, and had a firm and ample 
seat. But her father had expected this, and he was not constrained to 
set down her intellectual limitations as a tourist to sentimental depres- 
sion; she had completely divested herself of the characteristics of a 

- victim, and during the whole time that they were abroad she never uttered 
an audible sigh. He supposed she was in correspondence with Morris 
Townsend ; but he held his peace about it, for he never saw the young 
man’s letters, and Catherine’s own missives were always given to the 
courier to post. She heard from her lover with considerable regularity, 
but his letters came enclosed in Mrs. Penniman’s; so that whenever the 
Doctor handed her a packet addressed in his sister's hand, he was an in- 
voluntary instrument of the passion he condemned. Catherine made 
this reflection, and six months earlier she would have felt bound to give 
him warning ; but now she deemed herself absolved. There was a sore 
spot in her heart that his own words had made when once she spoke to 
him as she thought honour prompted; she would try and please him as 

. far as she could, but she would never speak that way again. She read 
her lover's letters in secret. 

One day, at the end of the summer, the two travellers found them- 
selves in a lonely valley of the Alps. They were crossing one of the 
passes, and on the long ascent they had got out of the carriage and had 
wandered much in advance. After a while the Doctor descried a foot- 
path which, leading through a transverse valley, would bring them out, 
as he justly supposed, at a much higher point of the ascent. They fol- 
lowed this devious way and finally lost the path ; the valley proved very 
wild and rough, and their walk became rather a scramble. They were 
good walkers, however, and they took their adventure easily ; from time 
to time they stopped, that Catherine might rest ; and then she sat upon 
a stone and looked about her ‘at the hard- featured rocks and the glowing 
sky. It was late in the afternoon, in the last of August; night was 
coming on, and, as they had reached a great elevation, the air was cold 
and sharp. In the west there was a great suffusion of cold, red light, 

! 2 made the sides of the little valley look only the more rugged and 
dusky. During one of their pauses, her father left her and wandered 
away to some high place, at a distance, to get a view. He was out of 
sight; she sat there alone, in the stillness, which was just touched by the 
vague murmur, somewhere, of a mountain brook. She thought of Morris 
Townsend, and the place was so desolate and lonely that he seemed very 
far away. Her father remained absent a long time; she began to won- 
der what had become of him. But at last he reappeared, coming towards 
her in the clear twilight, and she got up, to go on. He made no motion 
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to proceed, however, but came close to her, as if he had something to’ 
say. He stopped in front of her and stood looking at her, with eyes that. 
had kept the light of the flushing snow-summits on which they had just 
been fixed. Then, abruptly, in a low 
question— 

“ Have you given him up?” 

The question was unexpected, but Catherine was 2 only supeiticiall <a 
unprepared. 

“No, father!” she answered. 

He looked at her again, for some moments, without speaking. 

“Does he write to you?” he asked. 

“Yes—about twice a month.” 

The Doctor looked up and down the valley, swinging ue stick ; then 
he said to her, in the wnane low tone— 


“Tam very angry.” 
She wondered what he meant—whether he wished to frighten her. 

If he did, the place was well chosen ; this hard, melancholy dell, aban- 
doned by the summer light, made her feel her loneliness. She looked 
around her, and her heart grew cold; for a moment her fear was great. 


But she could think of nothing to say, save to murmur gently, “I am 


1 


“You try my patience,” her father went on, “and you ought to 
know what I am. I am not a very good man. Though I am very 
smooth externally, at bottom I am very passionate ; and I assure you I 


_ ean be very hard.” 


She could not think why he told her these things. Had he brought 
her there on purpose, and was it part of a plan? What was the plan? 
Catherine asked herself. Was it to startle her suddenly into a retrace 
tation—to take an advantage of her by dread? Dread of what? The 
place was ugly and lonely, but the place could do her no harm. There 
was a kind of still intensity about her father which made him dangerous, 
but Catherine hardly went so far as to say to herself that it might be « 
part of his plan to fasten his hand—the neat, fine, supple hand of a dis- — 
tinguished physician—in her throat. Nevertheless, she receded a step. 
“ T am sure you can be anything you please,” she said. And it was her 
simple belief. 

“T am very angry,” he replied, more sharply. 

‘“ Why has it taken you so suddenly ?” . 

“It has not taken me suddenly. I have been raging inwardly for 
the last six months. But just now this seemed a good place to flare out. 
It’s so quiet, and we are alone.” 

“ Yes, it’s very quiet,” said Catherine, vaguely, looking about her. 
‘Won't you come back to the carriage 1” 

- Tn a moment. we pia that in all this time you have not 
yielded an inch?” 
“TJ would if I could, father ; but I can’t.” 
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~ The this locked round him too, *“ Should you like to be left in 
_ such a place as this, to starve?” : 

“ What do you mean }” cried the girl. 

_ “That will be your fate—that’s how he will leave you.” 

He would not touch her, but he had touched Morris. The warmth 
came back to her heart. ‘That is not true, father,” she broke out, 
“and you ought not to say it! It is not right, and it’s not true!” 

He shook his head slowly. “No, it’s not right, because you won't 
believe it. But its true. Come back to the carriage.” 

He turned away, and she followed him; he went faster, and was _ 
presently much in advance. But from time to time he stopped, without 
turning round, to let her keep up with him, and she made her way for- 
ward with difficulty, her heart beating with the excitement of having for 
the first time spoken to him in violence. By this time it had grown 
‘almost dark, and she ended by losing sight of him. But she kept her 
course, and after a little, the valley making a sudden turn, she gained 
the road, where the carriage stood waiting. In it sat her father, rigid 
and silent ; in silence, too, she took her place beside him. 

It seemed to her, later, in looking back upon all this, that for days 
afterwards not a word had been exchanged between them. The scene 
had been a strange one, but it had not permanently affected her feeling 
towards her father, for it was natural, after all, that he should occasion- 
ally make a scene of some kind, and he had let her alone for six months. 
The strangest part of it was that he had said he was not a good man ; 
Catherine wondered a good deal what he had meant by that. The state- 
ment failed to appeal to her credence, and it was not grateful to any 
resentment that she entertained. Even in the utmost bitterness that 
she might feel, it would give her no satisfaction to think him less com- 
plete. Such a saying as that was a part of his great subtlety—men so 
‘clever as he might say anything and mean anything. And as to his 
being hard, that surely, in a man, was a virtue. 

He let her alone for six months more—six months duniag which she 
accommodated herself without a protest to the extension of their tour. 
But he spoke again at the end of this time; it was at the very last, the 
night before they embarked for New York, in the hotel at Liverpool. 
They had been dining together in a great dim, musty sitting-room ; and 
then the cloth had been removed, and the Doctor walked slowly up and 
down. Catherine at last took her candle to go to bed, but her father 
motioned her to stay. . 

“What do you mean to do when you get home?” he asked, while 
she stood there with her candle in her hand. 

“Do you mean about Mr. Townsend ?” 

“ About Mr. Townsend.” 

“We shall probably marry.” 

The Doctor took several turns again while she waited. “Do you 


hear from him as much as ever t” 
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“Yes ; twice a month,” said Catherine, promptly. 
“ And does he always talk about marriage?” 
“Oh, yes! That is, he talks about other things, too, but he always 


says something about that.” 
a “T am glad to hear he varies his subjects; his letters might other. 
Pe wise be monotonous.” 
— “He writes beautifully,” said Catherine, who was very glad of @ 
a chance to say it. 4 
Bi “They always write beautifully. However, in a given case that 


ae doesn’t diminish the merit. So, as soon as you arrive, you are going off 
with him?” 


a . This seemed a rather gross way of putting it, and something that 
i)  __-_ there was of dignity in Catherine resented it. “I cannot tell you till 
a we arrive,” she said. 
we “That’s reasonable enough,” her father answered. “ That's all I ask 
ae of you—that you do tell me, that you give me definite notice. Whena 
a poor man is to lose his only child, he likes to have an inkling of it 
Pe es “Oh, father, you will not lose me!” Catherine said, spilling her 
— candle-wax. 

i “Three days before will do,” he went on, “if you are in a position 3m 
be positive then. He ought to be very thankful to me, do you know, 
ad I have done a mighty good thing for him in taking you abroad; your 
value is twice as great, with all the knowledge and taste that you have 
. < acquired. A year ago, you were perhaps a little limited—a little rustie; 
aaa but now you have seen everything, and appreciated everything, and you 

-)..-. ° will be a most entertaining companion. We have fattened the sheep for 
mi re him before he kills it!” Catherine turned away, and stood staring at 
ey the blank door. “Go to bed,” said her father; “and, as we don’t go 
aan aboard till noon, you may sleep late. We shall probably have a most 


uncomfortable voyage.” 
HENRY JAMES, Jz, 
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